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BUFF  PLYMOUTH  ROCK  MALE. 


BOSTON  MAS' 


NPARALLELED 
CONFIDENCE. 


NO  higher  tribute  could  be  paid,  no  stronger  recommendation  could  be  given  the  great  Farm-Poultry  books 
here  mentioned,  than  the  fact  that  they  have  been  in  use  at  the  leading  Agricultural  Colleges  and 
Experiment  Stations  in  the  United  States  and  Canada.  This  means — if  it  means  anything — that  the 
foremost  instructors  of  Poultry  Husbandry  in  this  country  and  Canada  have  satisfied  themselves  that  Farm- 
Poilltry  books  are  unequalled  in  the  vital  essentials  of  reliability  and  dependability.  It  will  interest  you,  reader, 
to  note  this  list  of  institutions,  the  Professors  of  which  have  stamped  Farm-POUltry  books  as  the  first  authorities 
on  the  subject  of  proper  poultry  keeping  in  all  its  phases,  and  who  have  admitted  them  as  text  books  for  use 
by  students  in  their  poultry  classes.    This  is  the  proof  of  the  "unparalleled  confidence." 


Maine  Agricultural  College  and  Experiment  Station,  Orono,  Me. 


Cornell  University,       -       -       -  - 
Massachusetts  Agricultural  College, 
Ontario  Agricultural  College, 
Purdue  University,       -       -      -  - 
Winona  College,  - 
University  of  Wisconsin,  - 


Ithaca,  N.  Y. 
-  Amherst,  Mass. 
Cuelph,  Ont. 
La  Fayette,  Ind. 
Winona  Lake,  Ind. 
Madison,  Wis. 


Connecticut  Agricultural  College, 

R.  I.  Agricultural  and  Experiment  Station, 

Normal  and  Agricultural  Institute, 

Maryland  Agricultural  College, 

North  Carolina  College  of  Agriculture, 

Crookston  School  of  Agriculture, 

Pennsylvania  State  College,  - 


Storrs,  Conn. 
Kingston,  R.  I. 
Hampton,  Va. 
College  Park,  Md. 
West  Raleigh,  N.  C. 
Crookston,  Minn. 
State  College,  Pa. 


It  is  a  comparatively  simple  matter  to  publish  a  book  on  poultry  keeping.  It  is  another  matter,  however, 
to  publish  one  in  which  leading  experts  place  implicit  confidence,  and  who  are,  furthermore,  willing  to  assume 
the  responsibility  of  its  use  by  their  students.  Every  book  is  sold  under  a  positive  guarantee  that  if  not  entirely 
satisfactory  it  may  be  returned  in  good  condition  and  the  purchase  price  will  be  refunded  ininiediately.  A 
necessarily  brief  description  of  the  books  referred  to  here  follows: 


POULTRY-CRAFT. 

The  most  complete,  concise  and  convenient  work  of  its  kind  published — a  guide 
book  for  beginners,  a  text  book  for  learners,  a  reference  book  for  working  poul- 
trymen  and  women.  Everywhere  recognized  as  the  standard  work  on  practical 
poultry  keeping.  A  book  which  it  is  necessary  for  the  intelligent,  progressive 
poultry  keeper  to  have.  It  gives  the  gist  of  poultry  knowledge  in  plain  language 
for  people  who  want  plain  facts,  practical  ideas,  and  trustworthy  opinions. 
It  tells  what  to  do,  why  to  do  it,  and  how  to  do  it.  It  covers  its  subject  thoroughly, 
and  its  systematic  arrangement  and  full  index  enable  one  to  refer  in  an  instant 
to  any  topic.  It  is  the  hand  book  of  poultry  culture  for  busy  people.  It  has 
helped  thousands  to  rightly  decide  how,  when  and  where  to  go  into  poultry  keep- 
ing ;  has  taught  thousands  better  methods  of  poultry  keeping ;  and  has  come  to 
be  recognized  as  the  most  trustworthy  authority  on  poultry  culture.    Price  $1.50. 


First  Lessons  in  Poultry  Keeping 

FIRST  SERIES. 

Twenty-Three  Lessons  as  Follows  :  Winter  Rations  for  Laying  Stock. 
"Hows"  and  "Whys"  of  Feeding  Laying  Stock  in  Winter.  General  Principles 
and  Rules  for  Poultrv  Breeders.  Putting  Princioles  of  Breeding  into  Practice. 
Hatching  Chicks  With  Hens.  Rearing  Chicks  With  Hens.  The  Care  of  Chicks 
from  Weaning  to  Maturity.  Points  to  be  Considered  in  Poultry  House  Con- 
struction. Two  Plain  Cheap  Poultry  Houses  of  Simple  Construction.  Five  good 
Small  Poultrv  Houses.  Summer  Management  of  Fowls.  Continuous  Poultry 
Houses.  Incubator  Rooms  and  Brooder  Houses.  Simple  or  So-called  Scientific 
Poultry  Feeding.  Poultry  House  Fixtures.  Poultry  Fences  and  Yards.  Getting 
Ready' for  Winter.  Selecting  and  Fitting  Exhibition  Birds.  Fattening  Fowls-. 
Selling  Market  Poultry  and  Eggs.    Selling  Thoroughbred  Poultry  and  Eggs. 

Since  the  first  volume  of  the  celebrated  book,  "First  Lessons  in  Poultry 
Keeping,"  compiled  from  the  great  lessons  which  appeared  serially  in  Farm- 
Poultry-  was  first  placed  on  sale,  Experiment  Stations,  Agricultural  Colleges, 
publishers  of  poultry  papers,  and  all  expert  authorities  have  been  singing  its 
praises.  It  has  enabled  thousands  to  obtain  at  a  nominal  cost,  better  service  and 
instruction  than  rendered  by  high  price  Correspondence  Schools.  You  cannot 
conceive  how  thoroughly,  clearly,  concisely,  and  practically,  every  phase  and 
feature  of  every  subject  treated  in  this  book  is  covered.  As  one  College  Professor 
aptly  remarked,  "it  is  a  liberal  poultrv  education  in  itself,  and  far  ahead  of  the 
most  expensive  Correspondence  Course."  About  160  pages,  size  6x8  3-4  inches, 
printed  on  a  good  quality  of  paper,  and  contains  numerous  appropriate  illustra- 
tions.   Price  50  cents.  1 


Common-Sense  Poultry  Doctor. 

Practical  knowledge  of  poultry  diseases  is  a  necessary  part  of  the  equipment  of 
the  successful  poultryman.  This  book  meets  his  requirements.  Chapter  IV.  is 
especially  designed  to  help  the  non-professional  to  correctly  identify  diseases. 
The  Common-Sense  Poultry"  Doctor  is  for  practical  every-day  use  by  far  the 
most  complete  work  on  the  subject  published.    Price  50  cents. 

Contents.  To  Doctor  or  Not  to  Doctor — When  to  Doctor  and  What  to  Doctor. 
Indications  of  Health  and  General  Symptoms  of  Disease.  General  Rules  for  the 
Prevention  of  Disease.  The  Symptoms  of  Disease.  A  Few  General  Remarks  on 
the  Diseases  of  Poultry,  and  "Their  Treatment.  Colds  and  Diseases  that  Begin 
With  Colds.  Diseases"  Due  to  Improper  Foods  and  Feeding.  Some  Peculiarly 
Subtle  and  Dangerous  Diseases.  Diseases  of  the  Reproductive  Organs.  Diseases 
of  the  Skin.  Miscellaneous  Ailments.  Accidents  and  Injuries.  Internal  Para- 
sites of  Poultry.  Insects  Injurious  to  Poultry.  The  Vicious  Habits  of  Fowls. 
Molting.    Appendix.  Index. 


First  Lessons  in  Poultry  Keeping 

SECOND  SERIES. 

Twenty-  Lessons  as  Follows  :  Inbreeding  and  Line  Breeding.  Some  Com- 
mon Phenomena  of  Breeding.  Market  Duck  Culture.  Goose  Culture.  Turkey 
Growing.  Possibilities  and  Probabilities  in  Poultry  Culture.  Locating  and  Lay- 
ing out  Poultry  Plants.  Kinds,  Breeds,  and  Varieties  of  Fowls.  Stocking  the 
Poultry  Plant.  "  The  Most  Important  Part  of  the  Poultrvman's  Equipment.  The 
External  Parasites  of  Poultry.  Internal  Parasites  of  Poultry.  External  Characters 
of  Poultrv,  and  Their  Values.  Poultry  Nomenclature  and  Abbreviations.  Eggs 
and  Egg  Production.  Some  Elementary  Moral  Science  for  Exhibitors.  Business 
Morality  in  Poultrv  Culture.  Winter  Egg  Production.  First  Treatment  of  Sick 
Fowls. "  Poultry  Organizations. 

The  "second  series"  of  this  gTeat  work,  as  will  naturally  be  assumed,  deals  with 
more  advanced  problems.  It's  "lessons,"  however,  are  in  logical  succession  to 
those  contained  in  the  First  Series,  and  the  student  who  has,  by  the  help  of  the 
"first  series,"  laid  a  solid  foundation  of  useful  knowledge  in  the  elementaries, 
will  derive  much  pure  enjoyment,  satisfaction,  and  obtain  a  finish  to  his  educa- 
tion in  poultry  keeping,  bv  a  study  of  the  twenty  lessons  contained  in  this  great 
second  series."  These  additional  "lessons"  are  essential,  inasmuch  as  they  include 
the  ever  important  considerations  of  breeding,  proper  sites  and  arrangement  of 
houses  and' kindred  matters,  as  well  as  lessons  devoted  to  the  money  making 
methods  of  handling  Ducks,  Geese  and  Turkeys. 
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Climatic  and  Other  Influences  on  Poultry  Types. 


THE  most  thorough  and  thoughtful  contribution  on 
the  question  of  international  standards  to  date  is 
the  article  entitled  "International  Standards," 
by  Edward  Brown,  in  the  Illustrated  Poultry  Record  for 
April.  Mr.  Brown  considers  all  the  principal  phases  of 
the  subject,  but  the  only  point  upon  which  I  shall  give 
his  views  here  is  the  question  of  the  possibility  of  a  uni- 
versal type  and  the  desirability  of  a  common  standard 
type  for  all  countries.    Says  Mr.  Brown:  — 

"  After  years  of  study  of  the  subject  in 
many  countries,  and  in  connection  with 
different  species,  it  is  difficult  to  arrive  at 
any  other  conclusion  than  that  such  a 
project  is  not  feasible.  Differences  of  soil 
and  climate  are  factors  which  cannot  be 
ignored,  more  powerful  than  all  the  efforts 
of  breeders.  Size  of  body  and  prolificacy 
can  be  influenced  profoundly  by  selection, 
and  breeding,  and  feeding,  but  the  con- 
ditions must  be  favorable  to  the  object  in 
view,  more  especially  in  respect  to  eco- 
nomic qualities.  Nature  teaches  us  that 
type  follows  conditions ;  not  the  reverse. 
Darwin  stated  that:  — 'Changed  condi- 
tions also  act  directly  and  definitely  on 
the  organization,  so  that  all  or  nearly  all 
the  individuals  of  the  same  species  thus 
exposed  become  modified  in  the  same 
manner;  but  why  this  or  that  part  is 
especially  affected  we  can  seldom  or  never 
say.  In  most  cases,  however,  a  change 
in  the  conditions  seems  to  act  indefin- 
itely, causing  diversified  variations  in 
nearly  the  same  manner  as  exposure  to 
cold,  or  the  absorption  of  the  same  poison 
affects  different  individuals  different 
ways.' 

"  And  a  later  writer,  Prof.  Eugene  Dav- 
enport, says  that :  '  Plants,  and  animals 
too,  for  that  matter,  growing  in  cold  cli- 
mates, or  under  hard  conditions,  suffer 
profound  changes,  to  which  they  become 
accustomed  (acclimatized),  and  which  are 
ever  afterwards  constitutional. ' 

"More  than  thirty  years  ago,  I  had 
evidence  that  without  constant  importa- 
tion of  English  stallions  it  was  impossible 
to  maintain  in  Australia  the  home  stand- 
ard in  certain  breeds  of  horses.    At  a 
later  period,  in  the  Congo  district  of  Af- 
rica, successive  generations  of  English 
fowls  changed  very  rapidly,  although  the 
parents  were  carefully  and  rigidly  selected. 
It  is  generally  accepted  that  the  Campine 
is  a  result  of  the  dry,  sandy  plains  of 
North  Belgium ,  and  that  the  Brsekel  differs 
in  consequence  of  being  bred  on  richer  lands  of  Central 
and  Western  Flanders,  although  both  varieties  have  the 
same  origin ;  and  that  Jersey  cows  bred  in  Britain  differ 
greatly  from  those  raised  in  the  Channel  Islands — are 
larger  and  coarser — so  much  so  that  separate  classes  are 
provided  in  our  shows.    These  facts  prove  to  my  mind 
that  if  international  standards  are  adopted,  there  must 
be  enough  elasticity  to  give  play  to  the  natural  con- 
ditions.   Otherwise,  the  last  state  will  be  worse  than  the 
first.    I  have  sometimes  wondered  whether  the  success 
of  certain  exhibitors  was  not  partially  due  to  the  fact 


that  the  standards  adopted  specially  fitted  birds  bred 
within  their  environment  rather  than  to  skill. 

"  Recognition  of  what  is  here  stated  will  resolve  many 
difficulties  and  lead  to  the  view  that  there  must  always 
be  a  certain  amount  of  individuality  in  breeding.  My 
opinion  is  that  the  climate  in  the  United  Kingdom  tends, 
by  its  humidity  and  the  absence  of  excessive  tempera- 
tures, to  fullness  of  weight  and  to  greater  size  than  does 
that  of  other  countries.    Such  will  partly  explain  why, 


EXHIBITION  GAME  COCK. 
An  Exaggerated  Type  Now  Becoming  Rare  In  American  Shows. 

in  many  breeds,  British  bred  specimens  are  larger  and 
heavier  than  those  reared  elsewhere,  though  not  wholly, 
for  there  can  be  no  question  that  fanciers  of  all  grades 
have  selected  for  size.  What  I  am  desirous  of  sub- 
mitting is  that  each  country  must  evolve  the  type  most 
suited  to  itself,  so  long  as  that  is  a  natural  and  not  an 
arbitral  evolution.  For  example,  if  the  grey  lag  goose 
were  contemporaneously  domesticated  in  three  or  four 
countries,  as  has  been  the  case,  say,  in  Italy,  North 
Germany,  Britain,  and  Russia,  will  the  results  as  to  size, 
flesh  qualities,   and  color  of  plumage  be  the  same? 


Everyone  who  has  studied  this  question  knows  that  it 
would  not  be  so,  but  that  the  differences  in  process  of 
time  would  be  so  marked  as  to  make  each  type  into  a 
distinctive  breed.  Such  is  recognized  in  other  animals 
within  the  confines  of  a  small  country  like  our  own.  If 
a  Cheviot  sheep  breeder  on  the  Scottish  border  were  to 
exchange  his  flock  for  that  of  a  Southdown  sheep  farmer 
in  Sussex,  neither  could  hope  to  maintain  the  same 
characteristics  and  qualities  as  in  the  original  habitat. 

The  same  is  true  with  poultry.  A  few 
fanciers  who  desire  to  extend  their  trade 
in  stock  or  opportunities  for  exhibiting 
their  birds  may  be  ardent  advocates  of 
international  standardise,  and  no  one 
can  blame  them  for  their  aspirations, 
which  are  praiseworthy  and  legitimate, 
but  their  interest  is  not  necessarily  that 
of  all  breeders  or  of  the  poultry  industry 
as  a  whole." 

Considering  Kurope  and  America  sep- 
arately, and  comparing  them  with  refer- 
ence to  the  uniformity  of  standards  for 
poultry  in  each,  we  find: 

That  they  are  of  approximately  the 
same  (inhabited)  area,  although  Kurope 
is  much  more  densely  populated,  with  a 
like  diversity  of  climatic  and  soil  con- 
ditions. 

That  in  America  there  is  a  single  stand- 
ard for  each  breed,  while  in  Europe  lif- 
erent countries  have  different  standards. 

Leaving  out  of  consideration  for  the 
time,  possible  difficulties  in  conforming 
to  our  standard  under  a  great  variety  of 
conditions,  the  fact  that  we  have  estab- 
lished in  America,  for  the  United  States 
and  Canada,  a  single  or  uniform  standard, 
indicates  that  the  principal  obstacles  to 
this  in  Europe  are  not  to  be  sought  in 
diversity  of  climate  and  soil,  but  in  diver- 
sities of  government,  of  language,  of  cus- 
toms, and  of  development  of  poultry 
interests.  In  different  countries  of  Europe 
different  types  and  breeds  were  developed 
many  centuries  ago,  and  in  consequence 
there  is  a  traditional  and  national  attach- 
ment to  types  not  easy  to  overcome.  We 
have  nothing  like  that  in  this  country, 
because  our  poultry  of  improved  varieties 
all  either  originated  elsewhere,  or  is  com- 
paratively newly  made.  We  have  no 
breeds,  varieties,  or  types  of  poultry,  or 
distinctive  methods  of  poultry  keeping  of 
such  antiquity  that  there  is  a  local, 
traditional  attachment  to  them.  The 
nearest  approach  to  it  perhaps  is  in  the 
colony  poultry  keeping  section  of  Rhode  Island,  but 
even  here  the  beginnings  of  the  peculiarly  local  devel- 
opments go  back  only  sixty  or  seventy  years,  while 
there  are  many  people  living  and  not  yet  old  who  have 
seen  the  greater  part  of  that  development. 

So  it  happened  that  from  the  beginning  of  our  efforts 
to  establish  standards  for  poultry,  we  had  no  deep  rooted 
local  ideas  or  national  feelings  to  contend  with.  Yet  it 
seems  to  me  plain  that  the  principal  difficulties  in  the 
way  of  uniform  standards  in  Europe  are  political  and 
linguistic,  for  if  we  can  conceive 
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Europe  with  Americans  substituted  for  the  present  in- 
habitants in  every  land,  with  the  forms  of  government  in 
each  present  political  division,  and  everything  but  the 
people  themselves  remaining  as  now,  and  of  the  people 
of  these  countries  transplanted  to  America  and  dis- 
tributed here  as  in  Kurope,  and  everything  but  the 
people  being  at  the  first  as  now,  I  think  we  will  gener- 
ally agree  that  in  a  little  while  Europe  would  have  the 
uniform  standards  and  America  the  diverse  standards. 
And  I  imagine  that  it  would  he  vastly  easier  to  make 
an  Anglo-American  International  Standard  than  to 
make  one  for  all  Europe. 

Taking  up  the  question  of  the  conformity  of  stock 
grown  under  different  climatic  conditions  to  the  common 
standards,  we  unquestionably  do  find  certain  conditions 
more  favorable  to  certain  types  than  others,  and  in  some 
cases  the  differences  are  so  great  that  the  favored  loca- 
tion has  something  like  a  monopoly  in  the  production 
of  the  highest  class  standard  specimens.  In  general, 
however,  the  districts  are  large,  and  as  far  as  I  can 
judge  from  observation,  and  from  my  own  experience  in 
growing  various  breeds  and  types  in  different  sections 
and  varying  seasons,  the  most  important  climatic  factor 
is  summer  temperature.  In  everything  else  we  can,  in 
large  measure,  control  or  offset  unfavorable  conditions, 
but  when  the  thermometer  goes  above  ninety  in  the 
shade,  and  stays  there  all  day,  frequently  or  for  long 
periods,  poultry  under  ordinary  conditions  do  not  grow 
steadily  and  symmetrically. 

With  summer  temperature  the  most  important  factor, 
it  follows  that  quantity  of  plumage  may  be  a  very  im- 
portant factor,  for  the  heavier  the  plumage  the  lower  the 
degree  of  heat  at  which  birds  begin  to  feel  distress.  I 
could  grow  just  as  large  Leghorns  in  Colorado  as  in  New 
England,  but  I  could  not  grow  as  large  Brahmas— not 
regularly.  I  grew  some  birds  in  Colorado  as  large  as 
any  I  have  had  here,  but  the  average  was  much  lower. 
It  is  very  easy  to  grow  Brahmas  in  New  England  that  at 
nine  and  ten  months  old  will  exceed  Standard  weights 
for  adult  fowls,  because  they  grow,  (as  a  rule),  right 
through  the  summer.  In  the  fifteen  years  that  I  have 
been  in  Massachusetts,  there  have  been  only  two  sum- 
mers when  the  temperature  went  high  enough  to  check 
the  growth  of  heavy  feathered  Asiatics.  The  Buff  Cochin 
stock  that  I  started  with  in  Colorado  was  rather  scantly 
feathered,  while  the  Light  Brahma  stock  was  well  feath- 
ered—  not  as  heavily  feathered  as  the  "cochining" 
Brahmas  of  recent  years,  but  still  well  feathered.  My 
Brahmas  used  to  stop  laying  altogether  in  hot  summer 
weather,  while  the  Cochins  would  lay  right  along.  At 
the  time  I  attributed  this  difference  to  the  fact  that  the 
Brahmas  were  mostly  non-sitters,  while  the  Cochins 
could  be  depended  upon  to  go  broody  every  few  weeks; 
but  as  our  Brahmas  in  New  England  often  lay  heavily 
all  through  the  summer,  it  would  appear  that  the  heat 
had  more  to  do  with  the  case. 

When  going  through  the  South  last  fall  I  was  struck 
with  the  common  tendency  to  rangy  type  in  the  Ameri- 
can breeds,  and  to  a  less  extent  in  Orpingtons.  From 
conversations  with  breeders  I  concluded  that  a  large 
proportion  of  these  rangy  birds  were  birds  whose  growth 
was  checked  by  the  hot  weather  in  the  "  leggy  "  stage, 
and  when  growth  was  resumed  did  not  fill  and  round 
out  normally.  This  was  more  noticeable  in  the  Rhode 
Island  Reds  than  in  other  varieties— perhaps  because  in 
many  localities  there  were  more  of  them.  In  White 
Plymouth  Rocks  such  a  difference  in  southern  birds 
would  be  less  noticeable  because  of  late  years  a  large 
proportion  of  White  Rock  stock  in  the  North  is  long 
bodied  and  rather  high  in  station.  On  the  other  hand, 
the  Langshan,  which  is  a  short  feathered,  high  stationed 
Asiatic,  seems  well  suited  to  conditions  in  the  South. 

While  I  think  that  with  the  summer  temperature  not 
distressing  to  poultry,  as  good  birds  may  be  grown  in 
one  locality  as  in  another,  I  know  that  in  most  cases  soil 
and  other  conditions  will  have  a  marked  influence  on 
development,  because  the  greater  number  of  poultry 
growers  will  not  use  adequate  means  to  offset  natural  dis- 
advantages. There  is  also  a  question  whether  in  such  a 
case  as  the  tendency  to  ranginess  this  could  not  be  over- 
come by  selection  for  type  and  for  individuals  which 
would  get  their  growth  a  little  quicker  and  be  full  grown 
and  rounded  out  before  the  hot  weather.  In  one  city 
in  Southern  Virgina  I  saw  some  early  hatched  Orping- 
tons and  Wyandottes  that  showed  as  well  developed,  full 
form  as  could  be  desired,  while  the  later  hatched  birds 
from  the  same  stock  were  ill  developed. 

The  foregoing  remarks  apply  to  birds  which  show  lack 


of  form  because  of  arretted  development.  Considering 
birds  that  develop  normally,  I  cannot  recall  ever  having 
seen  anywhere  in  this  country  uniformity  of  shape  type 
due  to  local  conditions,  unless  in  some  of  the  old  native 
stock.  I  find  reasonable  uniformity  of  type  only  in  the 
flocks  of  poultrymen  who  select  carefully  for  type,  and 
in  most  cases  selection  follows  the  fashion  of  the  exhi- 
bition room.  With  here  and  there  a  rare  exception,  our 
market  poultry  breeders  pay  little  attention  to  type. 
Indeed,  our  poultrymen  of  all  classes  are  too  indifferent 
to  good  table  form  and  quality.  I  may  not  be  right  on 
this  point,  but  I  have  supposed  that  the  principal  reason 
for  the  fuller  form  of  the  English  type  in  Leghorns, 
Minorcas,  and  Orpingtons,  was  that  English  poultry 
keepers  generally  gave  more  attention  to  that  point  —  in 
some  breeds.  There  are  a  number  of  breeds  and  vari- 
eties in  which  the  American  type  is  better  filled  out 
than  the  English. 

I  have  also  thought  sometimes  that  English  breeders 
and  growers  were  perhaps  better  feeders  than  most 
Americans.  The  adage,  "  keep  them  a  little  hungry," 
has  been  overworked  in  this  country.  AVhile  our  expert 
fanciers  and  market  poultrymen  feed  well,  the  average 


MANY  thoughtful  observers  of  poultry  matters 
have  noted  a  common  tendency  of  specialty 
poultry  judges  to  disregard  general  type  and 
emphasize  some  favorite  superficial  point  when  judging 
a  class  of  birds.  In  the  absence  of  results  of  a  careful 
inquiry  into  facts  such  views  are  of  course  only  impres- 
sions. At  the  same  time  they  are  impressions  worth 
considering.  Not  all  specialist  poultry  judges  yield  to 
this  tendency.  Then  again,  if  a  specialty  judge  hap- 
pens to  be  one  whose  "  fad"  is  breed  type,  the  fact  that 
he  is  a  faddist  operates  differently  in  his  case. 

A  specialist  in  any  line,  or  any  branch  of  a  line,  is 
generally  assumed  to  be  the  best  judge  or  the  best  ad- 
viser —  the  greatest  expert  in  his  branch  or  line.  But  I 
have  often  observed  that  the  statements  of  specialists  are 
apt  to  be  one  sided  and  extreme ;  and  some  recent  inci- 
dents and  articles  suggest  to  my  mind  the  idea  that  the 
value  of  specialists  to  poultry  culture  is  greatly  over- 
rated. 

Some  months  ago  I  heard  a  lecture  given  by  a  man 
who  has  been  very  successful  in  a  small  way  both  in 
breeding  a  popular  variety  of  fowls  to  Standard  require- 
ments and  in  getting  practical  results  from  them.  He 
was  an  interesting  speaker,  but  his  talk  was  at  times  a 
grotesque  mixture  of  truth  and  error,  because  he  evi- 
dently knew  little  of  poultry  culture  outside  of  his  own 
limited  experience,  and  he  drew  about  all  of  his  general 
conclusions  from  it. 

A  little  later  we  had,  as  readers  will  remember,  some 
discussions  in  these  columns  about  a  special  style  of 
poultry  house  which  the  two  men  whose  names  had  been 
given  to  it  seemed  to  consider  the  last  word  in  poultry 
house  construction,  but  which  did  not  work  with  others 
as  it  did  with  them,  because  they  apparently  considered 
their  own  conditions  only  when  discussing  poultry  house 
ideas. 

Today  I  find  in  the  June  issue  of  Suburban  Liu  an 
article  by  one  of  these  men,  Mr.  H.  V.  Tormohlen,  en- 
titled, "Brown  Leghorn  Egg  Specialist,"  after  reading 
which  I  am  led  to  exclaim,  O,  Specialty,  what  mis- 
leadings  are  published  in  thy  name!  The  writer's  atti- 
tude and  statements  are,  at  point  after  point,  too  extreme. 
He  begins  with  the  assertion  that  unless  a  hen  lays  two 
hundred  eggs  a  year  on  a  "back  lot,"  "she  should  be 
disposed  of,  and  one  which  can,  obtained  in  her  place;  " 
ends  with  the  assertion  that  "  a  Leghorn  pullet  hatched 
on  the  same  date  that  a  pullet  of  any  of  the  heavier 
breeds  is  hatched  will  lay  enough  eggs  to  buy  the  heavier 
pullet  by  the  time  Miss  Heavyweight  lays  her  first  egg;  " 
and  all  along  between  multiplies  such  exaggerations. 

Such  articles  as  this  are  bad  for  the  Leghorn,  especially 
for  the  Brown  Leghorn,  and  sow  seeds  of  discourage- 
ment in  the  minds  of  city  poultry  keepers  who  cannot 
get  the  results  indicated. 

The  Leghorn  fowl  is,  on  the  whole,  the  best  fowl  for 
most  people  keeping  poultry  in  restricted  quarters,  but 
comparatively  few  of  them  will  reach  the  2(X)-egg  mark 
under  any  conditions,  and  the  strongest  point  in  favor 
of  giving  the  Leghorn  the  preference  in  close  quarters  is 
that  their  naturally  active  habit  makes  them  better 
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poultry  grower  who  is  trying  to  be  expert  and  follows 
that  adage,  underfeeds.  That  is  where  most  of  those 
who  fail  when  they  take  the  large  breeds  fall  down. 
Here  in  New  England  —  which  I  consider  the  easiest 
place  in  the  country  to  grow  good  poultry  —  there  are 
thousands  of  poultry  keepers  who  do  not  get  the  benefit 
of  natural  advantages  because  they  feed  too  sparingly. 

The  difference  in  the  hatching  seasons  in  England  and 
New  England  also  seems  to  have  some  influence  on  pre- 
vailing types.  It  would  be  at  least  part  true  to  say  that 
the  season  for  hatching  breeding  and  exhibition  stock 
here  is  adjusted  to  the  desired  type.  Twelve  to  fifteen 
years  ago — and  earlier— most  fanciers,  not  only  in  New 
England  but  all  through  the  northern  states,  got  out 
March  and  early  April  chickens  for  fall  fairs  and  early 
exhibitions.  These  birds  were  rarely  used  as  breeders 
by  those  who  grew  them,  because  those  that  were  not 
precocious  and  small  were  likely  to  be  of  a  coarser  type 
than  is  commonly  favored  here.  They  were  rarely  as 
symmetrical  and  attractive  in  form  as  the  later  hatched 
birds.  Of  late  years  comparatively  few  chickens  are 
seen  in  the  yards  of  fanciers  before  the  middle  of  April. 


suited  to  the  use  of  unskilful  or  negligent  poultry  keep- 
ers. In  the  hands  of  skilful  and  careful  poultry  keepers 
many  flocks  of  heavier  breeds  do  as  well,  even  on  city 
lots,  as  Leghorns. 

The  precocity  of  Leghorns  as  layers  is  nearly  always 
greatly  exaggerated.  Those  that  do  lay  early  lay  small 
eggs  —  often  too  small  to  be  salable,  and  very  often  go 
into  a  molt  at  the  beginning  of  the  winter.  If  it  were 
possible  to  have  Leghorns  generally  laying  at  six  months 
of  age,  and  they  will  then  lay  as  well  through  the  early 
w  inter  as  Mr.  T.  says  they  will,  getting  supplies  of  fresh 
eggs  would  be  a  very  easy  matter.  The  average  Rock, 
Wyandotte,  or  Red  lays  only  a  few  weeks  later  than  the 
average  Leghorn,  and  good  laying  stocks  of  Asiatics  are 
not  much  behind  them.  The  fact  is  that  the  bulk  of 
the  pullets  produced  each  year  begin  to  lay  about  the 
same  time  regardless  of  breed  and  time  of  hatching.  A 
specialist  may  point  to  an  instance  that  shows  what  he 
wants  to  show  and  say  that  "what  has  been  done  can  be 
done,"  but  people  of  mature  years  know  that  the  num- 
ber of  marksmen  who  can  hit  the  bullseye  every  time  is 
very  small. 

This  article  on  the  Brown  Leghorn  also  fails  to  give 
certain  information  of  great  importance  to  many  who 
might  take  them  up.  It  describes  the  beauty  of  male 
and  female,  as  described  in  the  Standard,  but  does  not 
mention  the  fact  that  Standard  Brown  Leghorns  are 
bred  by  a  double  mating  system,  and  that  the  hens  of 
the  cockerel  line  are  usually  not  at  all  attractive  in  color. 
The  statement  that  Brown  Leghorn  chicks  are  less  sus- 
ceptible to  disease  than  others  has  no  foundation  in  a 
general  comparison  of  facts. 

Why  should  anyone  make  a  lot  of  extreme  statements 
like  these?  It  does  not  do  the  breed  or  variety  men- 
tioned any  good.  It  is  always  best  to  be  fair  both  to 
those  who  may  be  interested  in  a  breed  and  to  other 
breeds.  There  are  no  breeds  or  types  that  are  perfect. 
All  have  faults,  and  the  light,  active  breeds  that  under 
average  conditions  in  the  hands  of  the  average  poultry 
keeper  will  lay  better  than  others,  have  "  the  defects  of 
their  qualities."  The  same  restless  energy  that  impels 
them  to  rustle  round  and  keep  their  bodies  in  laying 
condition,  also  makes  them  the  most  prone  of  all  fowls 
to  the  vices  fowls  develop  in  close  confinement  —  egg 
eating  and  feather  eating.  Altogether,  these  recent  utter- 
ances of  specialists  suggest  that  special  knowledge  needs 
to  be  well  tempered  with  general  knowledge  and  good 
sense,  or  specialist  writers  are  likely  to  become  the  bane 
of  poultry  culture. 

The  Standard  "Scale  of  Points." 

AND  still  no  one  comes  forward  to  demonstrate  — 
actually  show — that  the  scale  of  points  which  is 
supposed  to  be  the  most  important  thing  in  the 
Standard — the  basis  on  which  everything  rests — is  what 
it  is  supposed  to  be.  We  notice,  though,  that  in  a  recent 
article  in  the  American  Poultry  World,  F.  W.  Proctor 
says:  "The  scale  of  points  is  a  survival  of  the  dark 
ages,  and  should  be  thrown  out  of  our  Standard  as  so 
much  old  lumber,  its  presence  tending  to  confusion  so 
far  as  it  has  anykinfluence." 


The  Limitations  of  the  Specialist. 
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CHAPTER  XX.— Oldsport  Begins  to  Do  Things. 

THINK  you  had  better  make  full  reports  daily," 
Moneychaser  had  said  to  his  son-in-law  the 
evening  before  the  departure  of  the  latter  on  his 
soliciting  trip. 

"I  know  I'll  do  nothing  of  the  kind,"  replied  Old- 
sport;  "not  a  word  from  me  as  to  progress  until  I  come 
back  with  the  spoils.  I'll  drop  Jo  a  line  every  day  or  so 
to  let  her  know  I'm  alive  and  moving,  but  I  never  was 
much  of  a  correspondent,  and  this  stunt  is  going  to  keep 
me  awful  busy.  So"  — turning  to  his  wife —  "if  a  few 
days  happen  to  go  by  without  a  letter,  don't  worry." 

For  over  a  week  Josephine's  letters  came  daily.  He 
was  hard  at  work,  having  a  fine  time,  successful  even 
beyond  expectations,  but  she  must  not  give  a  hint  of 
this  to  anyone.  Then  the  letters  stopped.  Two  days, 
three  days,  four  days  passed  without  a  line.  Josephine 
began  to  be  anxious.  Maria's  mind,  too,  brooded 
over  the  situation,  and  when  the  fifth  day  passed 
without  a  letter,  hatched  out  the  horrible  sus- 
picion that  her  son-in-law  was  either  indulging 
in  a  spree  or  had  deliberately  deserted  them. 
When  these  ideas  were  communicated  to  Napo- 
leon, he  was  filled  with  alarm,  for  he  remem- 
bered how  once  in  a  confidential  hour  he  had 
told  Oldsport  how  he  had  financed  the  paper 
in  the  early  period  of  his  ownership  by  securing 
advances  on  advertising  contracts,  and  now  he 
apprehended  with  dismay  the  opportunities 
which  this  trip  offered  to  a  clever  fellow  like 
Oldsport  to  collect  a  large  amount  of  money  and 
to  disappear  with  it.  Recalling  Oldsport's  in- 
diflerence  to  the  disposal  of  his  own  funds  in 
Moneychaser' s  possession,  Napoleon  found  fur- 
ther confirmation  of  his  fears  that  his  son-in- 
law  had  deliberately  planned  to  do  him  out  of  as 
much  as  possible  and  desert  his  wife.  Napoleon 
and  Maria  talked  it  all  over  until  they  were 
fully  persuaded  that  this  was  the  true  explana- 
tion, and  concluded  that,  under  the  circum- 
stances, the  best  thing  to  do  was  for  Napoleon 
to  go  after  him,  beginning  his  search  at  the  place 
from  which  his  last  letter  had  been  mailed.  It 
was  decided  not  to  let  Josephine  know  the 
direction  or  object  of  his  trip,  but  she  hap- 
pened to  overhear  some  remarks  between  her 
parents  which  revealed  their  suspicions,  and 
when  she  resented  their  insinuations,  Napoleon, 
in  self-defense,  and  with  an  air  of  superior 
knowledge  of  the  ways  of  men,  endeavored  to 
show  the  probability  that  Oldsport  was  a  scoun- 
drel who  had  taken  himself  off. 

Josephine  heard  him  out,  then  looked  at  him 
and  laughed,  as  she  said:  "I  think,  papa,  that 
you  need  a  rest  cure.  How  many  places  could  he  collect 
money  if  he  tried — and  I'm  sure  he  wouldn't  try — before 
someone  would  be  telegraphing  you  to  know  if  it  was  all 
right?  I'm  naturally  even  more  anxious  than  you  to  hear 
from  Nick,  but  I'm  not  a  bit  afraid  of  his  going  wrong. 
He  wrote  more  regularly  at  first  than  I  expected  him  to. 
If  it  happened  that  after  missing  a  day  or  two  he  sent 
a  letter  that  miscarried,  and  again  missed  a  day  or  two, 
that  would  account  for  all  the  delay.  It  could  easily 
happen,  too.  I  feel  sure  I'll  hear  from  him  today  or  to- 
morrow— and  then  you'll  be  as  ashamed  of  yourselves  as 
I  am  of  you.  I  wouldn't  for  anything  have  him  know 
that  my  father  and  mother  had  had  such  suspicions  of 
him." 

Josephine's  anticipations  were  made  good  by  the  ar- 
rival in  the  last  mail  that  evening  of  a  letter  from  Old- 
sport, enclosing  another  letter  which  he  had  written 
three  days  earlier  and  forgotten  to  mail.  After  that, 
things  went  on  much  as  usual,  except  that  Mr.  and  Mrs. 
Moneychaser  were  not  fully  able  to  dismiss  the  specter 
their  fears  had  raised,  and  daily  confided  to  each  other 
hopes  that  no  trouble  would  result  from  the  situation. 

Oldsport  overstayed  by  nearly  a  week  the  time  he  had 
planned  to  be  away,  and  this  was  further  cause  for 
worry  to  the  editor  and  his  wife.  Then  one  morning  he 
blew  in,  looking  decidedly  tired,  yet  triumphant,  and, 
after  an  affectionate  greeting  to  Josephine,  and  a  less 
demonstrative  one  to  the  old  folks,  drew  from  his  inside 
pocket  a  bunch  of  contracts,  and  —  passing  them  to 


Moneychaser  —  said :  "Well,  Pop,  I  exceed  ed  my  own 
expectations.  There's  almost  three  times  the  amount  of 
the  old  business." 

Napoleon  unfolded  the  contracts  one  by  one,  and 
looked  them  over,  occasionally  throwing  out  one.  When 
he  had  thus  assorted  them  he  held  up  the  discards,  say- 
ing: "These  are  no  good;  they  won't  pay.  Deduct 
them  from  your  total,  and  what  have  you  got  left?" 

Oldsport  took  them,  looked  them  over,  footed  up  the 
amounts  and  said :  ' '  Well,  even  if  they  are  no  good  — 
which  I  don't  admit  — I  still  have  more  than  I  said  I'd 
bring.  So— at  your  convenience-  and  please  make  it  as 
early  as  possible— you  can  pay  me  my  first  month's 
salary— now  several  days  overdue,  and  this  expense 
account.  As  I've  worked  days,  nights,  and  Sundays  for 
over  a  month,  I  consider  myself  entitled  to  a  short  rest; 
then-  we  can  consider  what  next.    As  to  the  people  you 
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say  are  no  good  —  maybe  you  know,  but  I  doubt  it.  I 
met  them  all  personally,  had  an  opportunity  to  size  them 
up,  and  I  think  they  are  all  good  risks.  If  they  don't 
pay  on  the  first  quarter,  you  don't  have  to  carry  them 
longer.  What  are  you  so  sour  about,  anyway?  One 
would  think  I'd  just  got  you  into  all  sorts  of  trouble, 
instead  of  bringing  you  in  the  best  bunch  of  contracts 
you  ever  had,  and  adding  to  the  staff  of  the  Advertiser 
a  most  useful  member." 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Oldsport  celebrated  the  new  arrange- 
ment by  a  three  days  trip,  giving  out  that  they  were 
going  to  New  York.  AVben  they  came  back  Oldsport 
tried  to  settle  down  to  write  up  some  of  the  places  he 
had  visited,  but  found  it  harder  work  than  soliciting. 
Finally,  after  wrestling  with  his  notes  for  several  days, 
he  turned  to  Moneychaser.  "Well,  Pop,  I  guess  I'll 
have  to  admit  that  I'm  not  up  to  this  job  until  I  get 
more  practice.  I've  done  a  few  little  ones  passably  well, 
but  the  big  ones  are  too  much  for  me.  Suppose  you 
take  my  notes,  and  I'll  tell  you  whatever  else  you  want 
to  know,  and  see  what  you  can  do  with  them." 

"  No — you  write  up  what  you  can  and  I'll  revise  it." 

"  Anything  to  suit  you.  Oh,  by  the  way,  Pop,  there's 
one  little  thing  I  forgot  to  mention  that  applies  to  about 
a  dozen  of  the  best  new  contracts,  and  to  the  increase 
on  a  few  of  the  old.  To  get  those,  1  had  to  tell  them 
that  you  were  arranging  as  fast  as  possible  to  discon- 
tinue your  business  in  fancy  poultry  and  make  the  farm 
a  market  poultry  and  practical  experiment  farm." 


"  What!  "  roared  Xapoleon. 

"  Yes,"  continued  Oldsport,  nonchalantly.  "I  had  to 
do  it  to  get  the  contracts— and  you'll  have  to  do  it  to 
hold  them." 

"Are  you  crazy  now,  or  were  you  drunk  when  you 
made  such  representations?  Do  you  know  that  you 
have  made  yourself  liable  for  obtaining  money  under 
false  pretences?  " 

"  Not  at  all.  I  haven't  obtained  any  money  on  those 
contracts." 

"  I  don't  mean  on  the  contracts.    I  mean  from  me." 

"Oh,  that  doesn't  disturb  me  in  the  least,  because 
you  are  going  to  keep  the  contracts  and  change  the  busi- 
ness as  I  have  indicated." 

"I  am  going  to  do  nothing  of  the  kind.  I  shall  write 
at  once  to  all  those  people,  cancelling  the  contracts 
secured  by  such  misrepresentation,  and  from  this  mo- 
ment you  can  consider  your  engagement  on  the 
Advertiser  at  an  end,  and  the  quicker  you  get 
back  to  work  on  the  farm — or  take  yourself  else- 
where—the better  it  will  suit  me.  I  shall  de- 
duct the  sum  paid  you  on  account  of  this  trip 
from  your  funds  in  my  possession." 

"Now  don't  be  hasty,  Pop.  Bear  in  mind 
that  I  cut  my  wisdom  teeth  early  in  life.  How 
are  you  going  to  know  which  contracts  to  cancel 
unless  I  tell  you?  In  your  present  state  of  mind 
I  certainly  shall  not  tell  you.  I  only  used  that 
argument  when  it  was  necessary  to  do  so  to  get 
the  contract.  And  if  you'll  stop  and  consider  it 
carefully,  you'll  see  for  yourself  that  to  go  out 
of  fancy  poultry  is  a  good  thing  for  you  from 
every  point  of  view.  There's  more  money  ten 
times  over  for  us  in  the  paper,  if  we  handle  it 
right,  than  in  doing  a  brokerage  business  in 
poultry." 

"For  us!  "  snorted  Napoleon. 
"  Yes,  for  us.  Being  one  of  the  family,  I'm 
deeply  interested  in  its  welfare.  Though  at 
present  nominally  an  employee  of  the  paper,  I 
propose  ultimately  to  control  it,  and  I'm  think- 
ing very  seriously  of  arranging  with  Matty  to 
transfer  his  services  from  the  farm  to  the  paper." 

"Look  here,  young  man,"  exclaimed  Napo- 
leon, springing  from  his  chair  and  dancing  in 
rage,  "I  want  you  to  understand  that  this  is  no 
joking  matter." 

"And  you  may  as  well  understand,"  replied 
Oldsport,  in  the  most  placid  tones,  "that  I'm 
not  joking.  I'm  in  dead  earnest,  and  I  hold 
the  trump  cards.  Sit  down  and  let  us  reason 
together." 

Napoleon  paced  the  room  for  a  while,  emit- 
ting an  occasional  exclamation.    Oldsport  lighted  his 
pipe  and  smoked  contentedly.   At  last  Napoleon,  tired 
of  walking  and  silence,  sitting  down,  looked  at  Oldsport. 
"Well?" 

"Now,  if  you  are  sufficiently  cooled  off,"  said  Old- 
sport, "  we  can  talk  business.  In  the  paper  and  this 
farm  you  have  more  than  you  can  swing.  You  are  head 
over  heels  in  debt,  and  perpetually  hard  up.  Your 
affairs  are  likely  to  collapse  at  any  time." 

"You  are  evidently  misinformed.  I  suppose  Josephine 
has  been  giving  you  the  situation — as  she  sees  it." 

"No,  just  the  other  way.  I  showed  Josephine  the 
situation  as  I  see  it — as  it  is.  But  we  don't  need  to 
quarrel  about  the  situation.  If  you  want  to  insist  that 
you  can  swing  things,  all  right,  go  ahead,  until  you  get  in 
a  tight  pinch  again,  which  will  be  early  next  summer,  if 
not  sooner.  Then  when  the  pinch  comes,  and  you  don't 
know  how  to  turn  yourself,  remember  that  my  old 
grandaunt,  with  whom  Josephine  and  I  spent  last  Sun- 
day, is  so  pleased  with  her  new  niece,  and  with  the 
evidences  of  industry  which  my  rounding  up  of  adver- 
tising contracts  shows,  and  so  impressed  with  the  possi- 
bilities of  profit  in  poultry  journalism,  that  she  has 
volunteered  to  produce  the  wherewithal  to  buy  me  an 
interest  in  the  paper — whenever  I  want  it." 

Napoleon,  before  the  conclusion  of  this  statement,  be- 
gan to  show  very  decided  signs  of  interest,  and  a  dis- 
tinctly less  hostile  attitude. 

"Ha!"  exclaimed  Oldsport;  "I  thought  'the  jingling 
of  the  guinea,'  even  at  a  distance,  would  have  a  sooth- 
ing effect.  But  observe  that  there  is  nothing  doing  at 
present.  I'm  simply  showing  you  a  vision  of  what  may 
come  to  pass  when  I  can  get  in  on  the  right  basis." 
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Education,  Experiment  and  Investigation. 

This  department  is  designed  to  keep  poultrymen  informed  of  what  is  being  done  in  educational,  experimental,  and  research  poultry  work. 
Mention  is  made  of  everything  of  interest  in  this  line,  and  abstracts  of  important  bulletins  and  reports  are  given.  The  editor  is  not  responsible  for 
statements  made  or  views  expressed  —  except  to  report  them  correctly  —  and  makes  no  comments  in  this  department  on  matters  mentioned  in  it. 
Matters  introduced  here,  which  seem  to  him  to  call  for  comment,  will  be  treated  elsewhere.  Readers  wishing  his  opinion  on  others  will  be 
answered  either  in  the  "Editor's  Question  Box  "  or  in  a  special  article,  as  the  occasion  may  require. 
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How  Eggs  are  Formed. 

Through  the  courtesy  of  the  authors, 
we  have  received  a  reprint  of  a  paper 
entitled,  "Studies  on  tne  Physiology  of 
Reproduction  in  the  Domestic  Fowl,"  by 
Raymond  Pearl  and  Maynie  R.  Curtis, 
published  first  in  The  Journal  of  Expcri- 
menlftl  Zoology,  January,  1912. 

The  particular  object  of  the  investiga- 
tions reported  in  this  paper  was  to  learn 
the  functions  of  the  various  parts  of  the 
oviduct  in  the  development  of  the  egg. 
In  introducing  the  subject  the  authors 
say:  "For  some  years  past,  experiments 
and  observations  have  been  systematically 
carried  on  in  this  laboratory,  with  the 
object  of  acquiring  a  more  extended  and 
precise  knowledge  of  the  physiology  of 
the  hen's  oviduct  than  is  to  be  gained 
from  the  literature.  It  is  the  purpose  of 
this  paper  to  present  a  certain  part  of  the 
results  obtained  bearing  upon  the  physi- 
ology of  the  two  lower  divisions  of  the 
duct,  namely,  the  isthmus  and  the  uterus. 
Our  results  indicate  that  these  portions 
of  the  oviduct  perform  certain  functions 
which  have  not  hitherto  been  observed  or 
described. 

"  So  far  as  we  have  been  able  to  learn 
from  the  existing  literature,  the  opinion 
has  been  held  by  all  who  have  worked 
upon  the  subject,  that  the  particular 
functional  activity  of  each  portion  of  the 
oviduct  is  limited  to  that  portion.  Thus 
it  is  commonly  held  that  when  an  egg  in 
its  passage  down  the  oviduct  leaves  the 
albumen  portion,  it  has  all  the  albumen 
it  will  ever  have;  when  it  leaves  the 
isthmus  it  has  all  its  shell  membranes; 
and  when  it  leaves  the  uterus,  all  its  shell. 
On  this  prevailing  view,  there  are  in  the 
albumen  portion  only  albumen  secreting 
glands;  in  the  isthmus,  only  membrane 
secreting  glands ;  and  in  the  uterus,  only 
shell  secreting  glands.  We  were  first  led 
to  doubt  the  entire  adequacy  of  this  as- 
sumption by  the  observation  frequently 
made  in  connection  with  routine  autopsy 
work,  that  eggs  in  the  isthmus  with  com- 
pletely formed  shell  membranes,  and  eggs 
in  the  uterus,  bearing  in  addition  to  the 
complete  shell  membranes  a  partially 
formed  shell,  weighed  considerably  less 
than  the  normal  average  for  laid  Barred 
Plymouth  Rock  eggs.  This  observation 
led  to  an  inquiry  as  to  whether  (a)  this 
apparent  lower  weight  of  presumably 
completed  but  not  laid  eggs,  as  compared 
with  those  which  had  been  laid,  was  a 
real  phenomenon  of  general  occurrence, 
and  (b)  if  so,  to  what  it  was  due.  Does 
the  egg  increase  in  weight  after  the  forma- 
tion of  shell  membranes  and  shell,  merely 
by  the  absorption  of  water,  or  by  the 
actual  addition  of  new  albumen?" 

After  this  statement  of  the  problem, 
there  is  an  interesting  description  of  the 
different  kinds  of  albumen  in  the  egg: 
"In  the  normal  egg  of  the  hen,  there  are 
certainly  three,  and  possibly  four,  differ- 
ent albumen  layers  which  can  easily  be 
distinguished  on  the  basis  of  physical  con- 
sistency. These  are  (A)  the  chalaziferoui 
layer.  This  is  a  thin  layer  of  very  dense 
albuminous  material  which  lies  immedi- 
ately outside  the  true  yolk  membrane.  It 
is  continuous  at  the  poles  of  the  yolk 
with  the  chalaza^,  and  is  undoubtedly 
found  in  connection  w  ith  those  structures. 
It  is  so  thin  a  layer  that  it  might  well  be, 
and  often  has  been,  taken  for  the  yolk 
membrane.  (B)  The  inner  layer  of  fluid 
(thin)  albumen.  This  layer  is  only  a  few 
millimeters  in  thickness,  and  there  is 
some  doubt  as  to  its  existence  as  a  separ- 
ate, distinct  layer.  (0)  The  dense  albu- 
men. This  is  the  layer  which  makes  up 
the  bulk  of  the  white  of  the  egg.  It  is 
composed  of  a  mass  of  dense,  closely 
interlaced  albumen  fibres,  with  some 
fluid  albumen  between  the  meshes  of  the 
fibrous  network.  The  dense  albumen,  as 
a  whole,  will  not  flow  readily,  but  holds 
itself  together  in  a  flattened  mass  if  poured 
out  upon  a  plate.  (D)  The  outer  layer 
of  fuid  albumen.  This  is  the  principal 
layer  of  thin  albumen,  which  makes  up 


the  fluid  part  of  the  '  white '  observed 
when  an  egg  is  broken." 

The  paper  concludes  with  this  summary 
of  results: 

"Putting  all  the  evidence  together,  the 
following  account  of  the  processes  by 
which  the  hen's  egg  acquires  its  protec- 
tive and  nutritive  coverings,  summarizes 
the  results  of  the  present  study.  Certain 
of  these  results  are  novel,  and  others  con- 
firm the  experience  of  earlier  workers. 

"  1.  After  entering  theinfundibulerm, 
the  yolk  remains  in  the  so-called  albumen 
portion  of  the  oviduct  about  three  hours, 
and  in  this  time  acquires  only  about  40% 
to  50%,  by  weight,  of  its  total  albumen, 
and  not  all  of  it  as  has  hitherto  been  sup- 
posed. 

"2.  During  itssojourn  in  the  albumen 
portion  of  the  duct,  the  egg  acquires  its 
chalazie  and  chalaziferous  layer,  the  dense 
albumen  layer,  and  (if  such  a  layer  ex- 
ists as  a  distinct  entity,  about  which  there 
is  some  doubt)  the  inner  fluid  layer  of 
albumen. 

"3.  Upon  entering  the  isthmus,  in 
passing  through  which  portion  of  the 
duct  something  under  an  hour's  time  is 
occupied,  instead  of  three  hours,  as  has 
previously  been  maintained,  the  egg  re- 
ceives its  shell  membrane  by  a  process  of 
discrete  deposition. 

"4.  At  the  same  time,  and  during  the 
sojourn  of  the  egg  in  the  uterus,  it  re- 
ceives its  outer  layer  of  fluid  or  thin 
albumen  which  is,  by  weight,  50%  to 
60%  of  the  total  albumen. 

"5.  This  thin  albumen  is  taken  by 
osmosis*  through  the  shell  membranes 
already  formed.  When  it  enters  the  egg 
in  this  way,  it  is  much  more  fluid  than 
the  thin  albumen  of  the  laid  egg.  The 
fluid  albumen  added  in  this  way  dissolves 
some  of  the  denser  albumen  already 
present,  and  so  brings  about  the  dilution 
of  the  latter  in  some  degree.  At  the  same 
time,  by  this  process  of  diffusion,  the 
fluid  layer  is  rendered  more  dense,  com- 
ing finally  to  the  consistency  of  the  thin 
layer  of  the  laid  egg.  The  thin  albumen 
layer,  however,  does  not  owe  its  existence 
in  any  sense  to  this  dilution  factor,  but  to 
a  definite  secretion  of  a  thin  albumen  by 
the  glands  of  the  isthmus  and  uterus. 

"  6.  The  addition  of  albumen  to  the 
egg  is  completed  only  after  it  has  been  in 
the  uterus  from  five  to  seven  hours. 

"7.  Before  the  acquisition  of  albumen 
by  the  egg  is  completed,  a  fairly  consider- 
able amount  of  shell  substance  has  been 
deposited  on  the  shell  membranes. 

"8.  For  the  completion  of  the  shell 
and  the  laying  of  the  egg,  from  twelve  to 
sixteen  —  or  exceptionally  even  more  — 
hours  are  required." 

Effect  of  Poisonous  Insects  on  Flesh 
and  Eggs  of  Poultry. 

A  German  investigator  has  found  that 
fowls  may  eat  great  numbers  of  insects 
containing  cantharides  without  affecting 
the  meat.  He  has  also  observed  that  the 
eggs  of  such  fowls  contain  cantharides, 
but  not  in  sufficient  quantities  to  be  in- 
jurious. 

Meat  Meal  and  Fish  Meal. 

The  Experiment  Station  Record  notes  a 
test  in  Germany  by  C.  Kreggers,  of  the 
results  of  feeding  meals  of  animal  origin 
to  poultry.  Considering  the  differences 
in  quality  of  meat  and  fish  meals  from 
different  sources,  the  general  conclusions 
presented  in  the  abstract  are  not  specially 
significant.  Fish  meal  is  said  to  have 
given  better  egg  production  than  meat 
meal.  The  yolks  of  eggs  from  fowls  fed 
meat  meal  were  more  highly  colored. 
Mention  is  made  of  feeding  "cadaver 
meal,"  by  which  the  writer  assumes  is 
meant  a  product  prepared  from  carcasses 
of  animals  which  had  died  a  natural 
death.  The  flesh  of  fowls  so  fed  had  a 
rancid  taste.  Tuberculous  beef  fed  to 
hens  did  not  cause  tuberculosis  in  them. 


How  Does  a  Chick  Break  the  Shell? 

In  a  monograph  from  the  Harvard 
Psychological  Laboratory  on  '  'The  Devel- 
opment of  Certain  Instincts  and  Habits 
in  Chicks,"  by  Prof.  Frederick  S.  Breed, 
the  question  is  raised  as  to  the  correct- 
ness of  the  common  view  that  the  chick 
"pecks  its  way  out  of  the  shell."  The 
author's  ideas  on  this  point  are  summed 
up  as  follows:  "The  early  post-embry- 
onic life  of  the  chicks  continued  the  scope 
of  activities  already  begun  in  the  egg. 
The  alternations  of  passivity  and  activity, 
the  lifting  movements  of  the  head  com- 
bined with  the  stretching  movements  of 
the  legs,  the  occasional  reflex  forward 
thrust  of  the  bill  followed  usually  by 
movements  of  the  mandibles,  loud  chirp- 
ing along  with  other  violent  activity,  all 
these  were  common  aspects  of  the  be- 
havior of  chicks  just  before  as  well  as  im- 
mediately after  hatching.  The  pecking 
reaction  might  have  assisted  in  the  pro- 
cess of  exclusion,  but  by  far  the  most 
common  reaction,  while  the  chick  was 
struggling  in  the  egg,  was  the  lifting 
movement  of  the  head  and  bill.  This  re- 
action actually  broke  shell  and  tore  con- 
fining membranes." 

The  question  raised  here  depends  appar- 
ently upon  the  definition  of  "  pecking." 
Prof.  Breed  distinguishes  between  "peck- 
ing ' '  and  ' '  the  lifting  movement  of  the 


head  and  bill."  This  may  be  a  valid  dis- 
crimination in  an  exhaustive  analysis  of 
the  actions  of  the  chick,  but  in  the  or- 
dinary view  both  movements  are  a  part 
of  the  "pecking"  by  which  the  chick 
breaks  the  shell.  The  author  of  the  mon- 
ograph seems  to  limit  "pecking"  to  a 
movement  to  grasp  with  the  mandibles, 
and  to  suppose  that  the  common  idea  is 
that  the  chick  thus  breaks  the  shell. 
Here  again  a  distinction  must  be  made 
between  vague  popular  notions,  and  the 
ideas  of  those  familiar  with  the  processes 
of  hatching.  The  latter  class  understand 
that  the  chick  breaks  the  shell  by  striking 
it  with  the  point  of  the  bill  which  is  pro- 
vided with  a  scale  which  serves  no  other 
purpose  than  to  put  a  hard,  temporary 
point  on  the  bill  in  such  a  position  that 
when  "  the  lifting  movement  of  the  head 
and  bill"  is  made,  this  point  or  scale 
strikes  the  shell,  and  by  repeated  blows 
the  shell  is  broken,  or  chipped.  The  com- 
bination of  lifting  the  head  and  stretch- 
ing the  legs  is  not  only  associated  with 
the  blows  of  the  bill  against  the  shell, 
but  cause  the  chick  to  turn  in  the  shell  to 
bring  the  point  of  the  bill  opposite  an 
unbroken  part  of  the  shell.  The  struggle 
by  which  the  chick  separates  the  parte  of 
the  shell  is  not  effective  until  shell  and 
membranes  are  almost  completely  severed 
by  the  bill. 


Score  Card  and  Comparison  Judging. 


'Passage  through  a  membrane  or  shell. 


AMONG  all  the  absurdities  in  the  at- 
titude of  poultry  keepers  toward 
various  phases  of  the  subject, 
there  is  none,  to  my  mind,  quite 
so  ridiculous  as  the  antagonism  and  the 
controversy  over  the  relative  merits  and 
values  of  score  card  judging  and  com- 
parison judging.  For  a  generation  these 
have  been  discussed  as  if  they  were  radi- 
cally different,  opposing  systems;  as  if  to 
admit  either  as  good  or  right  was  to  con- 
demn the  other  as  bad  or  wrong.  All 
this  has  gone  on  simply  because  those  in- 
terested did  not  take  the  trouble  to  make 
a  comparative  analysis  of  the  supposed 
irreconcilable  systems. 

What  is  judging  by  comparison?  It  is  ' 
simply  deciding  the  relative  merits  of 
birds,  (or  anything  else),  compared  with 
an  accepted  (ideal)  standard,  and  with 
each  other,  and  assigning  the  birds  their 
relative  positions  without  recording  any- 
thing that  would  serve  to  show  what  the 
judge  actually  thought  of  the  specimen 
as  measured  by  the  standard  he  was  sup- 
posed to  be  applying. 

What  is  score  card  judging?  It  is 
simply  a  system  of  recording  section  by 
section  the  judge's  estimate  of  the  value 
of  a  specimen  in  terms  of  numerical  ex- 
pression for  degree  of  faults  in  that  sec- 
tion, and  then  expressing  the  value  of 
the  whole  specimen  by  deducting  the 
total  of  cuts  from  the  figure  100,  which  is 
taken  as  the  symbol  of  a  perfect  bird. 
Briefly,  in  judging  by  comparison,  a  judge 
simply  assigns  a  certain  numl»er  of  the 
birds  he  ranks  highest  in  a  class,  their 
relative  positions;  while,  in  judging  by 
the  score  card,  he  records,  section  by  sec- 
tion, his  estimate  of  the  value  of  a  bird 
as  measured  with  his  eye  and  mind  by 
the  same  standard  used  in  comparison 
judging.  Absolute  complete  thorough- 
ness is  not  obtained  by  either  "system," 
but  when  carefully  applied  by  a  compe- 
tent judge,  the  score  card  method  is,  from 
an  educational  point  of  view,  incompar- 
ably superior  to  the  other. 

Whether  it  is  the  better  method  to  use 
at  poultry  shows  is  another  question,  and 
one  which  depends  very  much  upon  the 
class  and  size  of  the  show.  The  practical 
objection  to  score  card  judging  is  the 
time  required.  The  method  is  too  slow 
for  large  shows  where  it  is  important  that 
the  awards  be  up  as  early  as  possible. 
Rapid,  slipshod  scoring  has  done  much  to 
bring  scorecard  judging  into  disrepute. 


Incompetent  judges,  too,  have  done  their 
share  to  discredit  it.  Carefully  applied, 
the  results  should  be  the  same,  and  would 
be  if  a  judge,  after  bis  cards  were  footed 
up,  would  ins|>ect  and  compare  birds  and 
cards  to  correct  any  errors  of  judgment 
he  may  have  made.  No  sane  person  can 
expect  a  judge  to  apply  the  theory  of 
scoring  without  errors  —  especially  not 
when  we  know  how  many  mistakes  are 
made  by  comparison  judging,  which  is 
far  less  difficult. 

The  score  cards  in  use  in  this  country 
are  not  nearly  so  elaborate  as  is  necessary 
to  adequately  carry  out  the  score  card 
idea.  They  are  adapted  to  the  purpose 
and  the  conditions,  however,  and  the 
average  amateur  exhibitor  would  very 
much  rather  have  the  partial  indications 
the  score  card  gives  him  of  the  location 
of  the  faults  observed  by  the  judge  in  a 
specimen  which  he  had  on  exhibition 
than  have  to  content  himself  with  the 
knowledge  that  it  was  not  placed. 

In  the  evolution  of  methods  of  judging, 
the  score  card  is  an  advance  on  compari- 
son judging  —  a  fact  which  is  commonly 
overlooked  because  comparison  is  better 
adapted  to  the  conditions  at  large  shows, 
and  so  is  the  method  commonly  used  at 
large  shows. 

Another  thing  that  has  confused  peo- 
ple's minds  about  score  card  judging  is 
the  fallacy  that  the  scale  of  points  is  the 
prime  factor  in  judging,  when,  as  a  matter 
of  fact,  the  scale  of  points  has  nothing  to 
do  with  judging  except  in  so  far  as  the 
differences  in  values  assigned  to  various 
sections  may  impress  on  the  minds  of 
judges  and  breeders  the  idea  of  giving 
special  attention  to  excellence  in  the  sec- 
tions allotted  the  greatest  number  of 
points. 


"Hi,  you,  look  at  this  egg.  I've  a 
notion  to  make  you  eat  it." 

The  waiter  came  and  looked.  A  far 
from  pleasing  odor  arose,  but  either  the 
waiter  had  a  bad  cold  or  he  refused  to 
notice  it. 

"Wat's  the  matter  with  them  eggs?" 
he  asked.  "They  look  all  right  to  me. 
Wasn't  they  boiled  long  enough?" 

"Well,"  replied  the  patron,  slowly, 
"they  were  both  boiled  long  enough,  but 
one  of  'em  wasn't  boiled  soon  enough." 
— Chicago  Xevjs. 
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The  Editor's  Recent  Fruit  and  Garden 

Experiences. 


THIS  part  of  New  England  certainly 
has  been  up  against  hard  weather 
conditions  of  late  years.  It  is  so 
long  since  we  have  had  a  nice  sea- 
sonable spring  in  this  locality  that  I'm 
afraid  that  when  we  do  get  one  we'll  have 
forgotten  how  to  use  it.  As  for  these 
"misfit"  seasons,  'tis  impossible  to  learn 
how  to  use  them,  for  no  two  are  even 
alike,  hast  year  we  had  such  drought 
and  intense  heat  that  all  crops  were  very 
short  and  many  were  failures.  Everyone 
thought  that  we  touched  bottom  then. 
For  several  preceding  years  the  rainfall 
had  been  light.  When  it  began  to  rain 
last  winter,  and  when  the  late  winter  gave 
us  a  succession  of  "wet.  moons,"  which 
fulfilled  their  promises,  we  all  began  to 
feel  that,  with  enough  moisture  in  the 
ground,  there  was  good  hope  of  a  good 
growing  spring. 

But  April  was  cold  and  wet — rain  on  21 
out  of  30  days,  and  May  was  quite  as  bad, 
except  that  for  variety  we  got  toward  the 
end  of  the  month  a  few  lightning  changes 
from  cold  to  hot  and  back  again.  On  the 
last  Sunday  afternoon  in  May  one  of  my 
neighbors  asked  me  to  go  for  an  auto  ride 
with  him.  We  went  through  Andover, 
Lawrence,  and  as  far  as  Haverhill,  and 
everywhere  found  farming  and  gardening 
operations  fully  a  month  late,  except  on 
here  and  there  a  bit  of  light,  warm  land. 
The  next  day  I  had  occasion  to  go  south 
of  Boston  as  far  as  Hingham,  and  found 
things  just  as  backward.  There  was  this 
consolation  for  me  in  these  trips,  that 
seeing  the  conditions  the  same  nearly 
everywhere,  I  didn't  feel  quite  as  much 
ashamed  of  my  own  garden. 

But  a  spring  like  this  is  exasperating. 
No  early  crops  amount  to  anything,  nor 
do  the  late  crops  which  have  to  be  trans- 
planted get  started  right.  The  sudden 
changes  from  cold  to  hot  and  hot  to  cold 
take  the  vitality  out  of  vegetation.  Grass, 
shrubs,  and  trees  fare  best,  and  look  so 
much  better  than  the  tillage  land  which 
cannot  be  worked  that  many  people  con- 
sole themselves  with  the  reflection  that  > 
this  is  an  exceptionally  good  season  for 
them ;  which  is — I  think — on  the  whole  a 
misconception,  for  while,  with  abundance 
of  moisture,  these  things  make  better 
growth  than  for  some  time  past,  in  most 
cases  that  come  under  my  observation  the 
growth  is  not  near  so  great  as  when,  with 
moisture,  we  get  a  normal  average  of  heat 
and  sunshine.  However,  it  is  a  great 
satisfaction  after  a  few  years  in  which 
most  young  trees  just  made  out  to  live  tp 
have  a  season  when  you  can  see  them  1 
grow,  and  as  I  have  about  sixty  young 
fruit  trees  set  out  in  the  last  three  years, 
I  can  feel  that  the  season  will  not  be  lost  ' 
even  if  gardening  results  should  continue 
disappointing. 

If  I  had  known  early  that  my  favorite  , 
garden  spot  would  not  be  fit  to  plough 
untilJune,  I  might  have  planned  to  make  f 
garden  on  a  spot  of  earlier  land,  but 
while  so  I  would  have  had  stuff  in  earlier,  > 
I  doubt  whether  there  would  be  much  i 
advantage  in  it.    A  little  stuff  that  —  in  fc 
desperation — I  did  plant  early  in  May  on 
a  small  piece  that  was  to  have  been -seeded 
down  this  spring  has  grown  so  slowly  that 
it  is  not  going  to  be  much  earlier  than 
what  I  put  in  the  second  week  in  June. 
The  vegetable  stuff  planted  then  was 
partly  on  this  bit  of  early  land  and  partly 
between  the  rows  of  currants,  grapes, 
and  raspberries  set  out  this  spring  on  a 
part  of  the  regular  garden  plot.    Wet  as 
it  was,  we  plowed  deep  furrows,  throwing 
the  earth  first  to  one  side,  then  with  the 
plow  in  the  same  furrow  throwing  it  to 
the  other  side,  and  set  out  one  row  of  cur- 
rant bushes,  one  of  grape  vines,  and  three 
of  raspberries,  the  rows  100  ft.  long. 

Currants  were  (mostly)  large  bushes, 
in  bloom  when  we  moved  them.  They 
grew  right  along,  and  from  present  ap- 
pearances will  ripen  the  fruit  as  well  as  if 
they  had  not  been  disturbed.  The  grape 
vines  were  large,  old  vines,  which  we  in- 
tended to  move  last  year,  cut  back  to 
about  three  feet  from  the  ground,  and 
waited  for  good  transplanting  weather — 
which  did  not  come.  So  they  stood  in 
their  old  places  and  put  out  a  few  new 
shoots.  Some  of  them  may  not  stand  the 
double  shock  of  cutting  back  last  year 
and  transplanting  this,  but  the  greater 
number  are  already  putting  out  new 


shoots.  A  friend  of  mine  who  happened 
along  as  I  was  transplanting  the  old 
stumps  —  cut  back  finally  to  leave  not 
much  more  than  a  foot  of  stock  about. 
2  in.  in  diameter,  could  not  be  convinced 
at  that  time  that,  new  shoots  would  come 
from  these  old  stubs,  and  every  time  he 
passed  stopped  to  examine  them  until  he 
discovered  that  buds  were  appearing  on  a 
number  of  them. 

Last  year  I  got  100  Cuthbert  raspber- 
ries, and  set  out  in  April,  but  practically 
none  of  them  grew  because  of  the  extreme 
dryness.  This  year  we  got  another  100 
early  in  May,  which  are  now  (June  11th) 
well  established  and  growing  nicely. 
After  setting  out  these  fruits,  making  the 
rows  S  ft.  apart,  we  plowed  between  the 
rows  and  left  it,  hoping  that— though  the 
land  was  not  fit  to  plow,  it  would  dry  out 
enough  to  enable  us  to  put  a  few  early 
vegetables  between  the  rows.  But  it  was 
the  first  of  June  before  the  plowed  land 


witch  grass  out  of  the  ground  results  in 
giving  land  much  more  thorough  stirring 
than  it  would  otherwise  get,  and  as  the 
roots  themselves  loosen  the  ground  up  as 
they  spread,  while  w  itch  grass  is  a  great 
nuisance  it  is  not  an  unmixed  evil.  I 
noticed  in  an  agricultural  paper  a  short 
time  ago  a  statement  from  a  farmer  who, 
after  telling  how  he  got  rid  of  the  w  itch 
grass  on  a  certain  piece  of  land,  said  that 
after  the  land  was  free  from  witch  grass, 
it  yielded  about  three  times  as  much  as 
before  the  witch  grass  overran  it. 

The  worst  witch  grass  we  have  is  in  a 
small  apple  orchard  set  two  years  ago. 
This  land  was  plowed  in  July,  the  inten- 
tion being  to  seed  down  and  keep  the 
ground  free  from  sod  for  a  short  distance 
around  each  tree.  As-  I  think  I  men- 
tioned in  this  paper  at  the  time,  it  was  not 
seeded  because,  under  weather  conditions, 
it  would  have  been  a  waste  of  money  to 
put  costly  grass  seed  into  the  ground. 
Both  two  years  ago  and  last  year  it  was 
very  difficult  to  catch  just  the  right  time 
and  conditions  for  sowing  grass  seed,  and 
the  loss  in  seed  sowed  under  wrong  con- 
ditions must  have  been  enormous. 

About  half  of  this  orchard  is  still  too 


July.  There  will  be  plenty  of  berries  for 
family  use  —  for  first  time  in  two  years. 

Although  last  winter  was  a  very  severe 
one  here,  there  was  very  little  fruit  on 
this  place  winter  killed.  It  was  com- 
monly reported  when  our  extreme  cold 
weather  came,  after  a  very  w  arm  Decem- 
ber, that  the  fruit  buds  on  the  peach  trees 
were  killed.  Our  peach  trees— except  the 
Willetts,  which  were  so  badly  damaged 
by  a  wind  and  hail  storm  while  loaded 
with  fruit  last,  September  are  small  and 
probably  would  not  have  bloomed  very 
full  anyway.  Most  of  them  had  a  few 
blooms,  and  a  not  very  thorough  inspec- 
tion in  the  vicinity  of  the  blooms  showed 
about  an  equal  number  of  dead  buds. 

The  failure  'of  garden  crops,  and  dam- 
age to  apples  by  hail,  made  a  big  differ- 
ence in  the  "cost  of  living"  for  our  family. 
It  doesn't  take  very  much  garden  and 
fruit  to  supply  a  family  and  sell,  say,  one 
hundred  dollars  worth  of  the  surplus  in 
the  course  of  the  year.  Take  the  most 
of  the  surplus  away,  and  let  the  family 
buy  vegetables  at  high  prices — as  we  had 
to  this  year  —  and  you  can  readily  see 
where  we  do  not  live  as  well  as  usual, 
and  I  find  the  "cost  of  living"  more 
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was  dry  enough  to  harrow,  and,  at  this 
writing,  the  side  of  the  garden  that  was 
not  plowed  is  still  soggy. 

The  dry  years  have  given  the  witch 
grass  a  big  start.  It  is  worse  in  some 
spots  on  my  land  because,  being  very 
busy  otherwise,  I  let  the  land  alone  after 
it  was  evident  that  the  crops  put  in  would 
not  be  worth  cultivating.  One  end  of  the 
plot  on  which  the  currants,  grapes,  and 
raspberries  were  set  was  full  of  witch 
grass.  If  we  only  could  have  harrowed  it 
shortly  after  plowing,  and  then  run  a 
cultivator  over  it  a  few  times,  and  picked 
out  the  witch  grass  with  a  pitchfork,  but 
with  about  a  month  in  which  nothing 
could  be  done,  the  witch  grass  on  this 
plowed  land  put  out  a  wonderful  assort- 
ment of  new  roots,  making  a  place  about 
2x3  rods  that  was  a  jungle  of  witch 
grass  on  rough  plowed  lumpy  land. 

As  soon  as  it  was  dry  enough  I  took  a 
potato  hook  and  loosened  this  up,  and 
then  we  forked  it  over,  shook  it  out, 
hauled  the  grass  and  roots  off,  and,  after 
running  the  cultivator  over  the  land  a 
few  times,  had  it  in  very  good  shape. 
Indeed,  the  working  necessary  to  get  the 


wet  to  plow.  As  soon  as  the  frost  was 
out  of  it,  I  loosened  the  ground  imme- 
diately around  the  trees  with  a  potato 
hook,  and  have  kept  the  grass  cut  next 
this,  so  that  the  sun  and  air  could  get  to 
it.  On  the  rest  of  the  area  the  grass  will 
grow  until  the  land  is  all  ready  to  plow. 
Then,  after  plowing,  we'll  try  keeping  the 
cultivator  and  harrow  going  on  this  about 
weekly  until  the  land  is  clean.  There 
may  be  a  few  of  the  worst  spots  where 
there  will  have  to  be  extra  work  done. 
I'm  going  to  have  it  clean  before  seeding. 

Our  strawberry  bed,  set  out  two  years 
ago,  made  so  little  growth  that  fall  that  it 
was  not  well  established  in  the  spring, 
and  was  not  worth  putting  much  labor 
on  last  year.  This  spring  the  plants 
started  up  well,  and  if  weather  had  been 
favorable,  we  would  have  set  out  a  new 
bed,  taking  the  new  plants  from  between 
the  rows  in  May,  and  it  would  then  have 
been  a  comparatively  easy  matter  to  clean 
the  old  bed  thoroughly.  Because  of  wet 
weather  we  could  neither  thoroughly 
clean  the  old  bed  or  get  land  ready  for  a 
new  one;  so  the  old  bed  is  doing  the  best 
it  can,  and  the  new  one  will  be  set  out  in 


burdensome.  It  is  not  so  bad  for  me, 
however,  as  for  those  who  depend  on  the 
land  for  a  living.  The  city  people  who 
are  excited  (and  with  reason)  about  the 
high  cost  of  living  to  them,  do  not  realize 
how  much  harder  many  of  the  producers 
are  hit. 

I've  been  planning  for  several  years  to 
get  my  place  as  far  as  possible  on  a  basis 
that  does  not  require  constant  daily  at- 
tention in  proportion  to  the  size  of  the 
place.  Eor  the  last  seven  years  —  ever 
since  he  was  ten  —  my  one  boy  has  taken 
most  of  the  care  of  the  young  chickens, 
and  for  four  years  past  has  done  about 
all  the  poultry  work.  After  another  year 
he  will  go  to  college  or  to  work,  and  as 
far  as  poultry  is  concerned,  I'll  have  to 
cut  down  to  a  very  small  flock,  for  it  is 
next  to  useless — I  don't  know  but  I  ought 
to  say  worse  than  useless  to  undertake  to 
do  much  with  poultry  with  such  help  as 
you  can  usually  get,  unless  you  are  on  the 
job  yourself  all  the  time.  Had  the  last 
three  years  been  favorable,  my  fruit  would 
have  been  well  started.  As  it  is,  a  few 
normal  years  will  put  it  where  the  income 
from  tree  fruits  will  be  quite  an  item. 
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Domestication  and  the  Survival  of  the  Fittest. 

WITH  all  reasonable  requirements  for  the  pro- 
tection of  wild  birds  and  animals  we  are  in 
hearty  sympathy,  but  we  have  never  been 
able  to  share  the  feeling  of  thoee  who  regard  the  extinc- 
tion of  wild  races,  caused  by  the  advance  of  civilization, 
as  deplorable,  or  to  regard  it  as  wise  to  make  extra- 
ordinary exertions  for  the  preservation  of  races  not  well 
adapted  to  domestication,  when  ordinary  efforts  to  in- 
crease the  production  of  races  already  domesticated 
would  be  more  valuable  to  all  concerned.  We  believe 
that  in  so  far  as  their  efforts  are  exerted  to  protect  bene- 
ficial or  harmless  birds  and  animals  in  areas  or  under 
conditions  where  they  do  not  interfere  with  agriculture 
are  concerned,  the  various  associations  and  agencies  for 
this  purpose  deserve  support;  also,  that  state  officers 
charged  with  the  duty  of  enforcing  laws  for  the  protec- 
tion of  wild  creatures,  of  propagating  them  under  suit- 
able conditions,  and  of  giving  the  public  needed  infor- 
mation about  them,  do  valuable  public  service.  But  it 
has  long  seemed  to  us  that  the  protectors  of  wild 
creatures,  as  a  class,  like  those  whose  interest  tends  to 
uncultivated  rather  than  to  cultivated  creatures,  are  in- 
clined to  overestimate  the  importance  of  "wild"  things, 
and  to  go  far  astray  in  their  estimates  of  the  importance 
of  these  to  civilized  society. 

There  was  a  law  passed  recently  by  the  Massachusetts 
legislature  by  which  the  sale  of  game  birds  of  all  kinds 
will  be  prohibited  in  the  state  after  Jan.  1,  1913.  A 
similar  law  was  passed  last  year  in  New  York.  The 
object  of  prohibiting  the  sale  of  game  birds  is  to  stop  or 
reduce  the  killing  of  these  birds  in  the  South  for  ship- 
ment to  northern  markets.  The  idea  seems  to  be  that 
by  closing  the  best  markets  to  game  birds  killed  in  the 
South,  the  destruction  of  birds  there  will  be  reduced,  and 
so  more  will  remain  to  migrate  North  each  season. 
That  may  be  the  case  for  a  season  or  two,  but  it  is  more 
reasonable  to  suppose  that  the  birds  will  continue  to  be 
killed  in  the  South  where  their  increase  in  certain  local- 
ities might  make  them  a  pest,  and  will  be  sold  for  what- 
ever price  they  will  bring  in  whatever  markets  are  open 
to  them. 

"While  the  sale  of  wild  game  birds  is  to  be  prohibited, 
the  law  permits  the  sale  of  game  birds  grown  in  domes- 
tication, and  the  agencies  which  have  been  instrumental 
in  securing  the  passage  of  this  law  are  now  advocating 
the  propagation  of  game  birds  and  animals  as  well,  as 
"a  new  industry"  sure  to  be  highly  profitable.  From  a 
circular  which  has  been  sent  us  from  the  office  of  the 
Massachusetts  State  Board  of  Agriculture,  "at  the  re- 
quest of  the  National  Association  of  Audubon  Societies," 
we  quote : 

"The  rearing  of  game  for  the  market  is  a  new  industry 
in  this  country,  which  will  develop  eventually  to  tre- 
mendous proportions,  because  the  demand  is  unlimited. 

"There  are  farms  now  in  England  on  each  of  w  hich 
eight  to  ten  thousand  Pheasants  or  wild  ducks  are  reared 
aunually.  There  are  many  thousands  of  game  farmers 
there,  and  more  than  twenty  thousand  game  keepers. 
There  is  a  great  demand  there  for  eggs  for  batching, 
birds  for  propagating  purposes,  and  young  birds  for 
game  preserves,  and  all  the  surplus  birds  are  taken  by 
the  market  demand.  Those  who  can  raise  game  birds 
here  will  soon  find  it  a  remunerative  industry.  Wood 
ducks  and  some  species  of  Pheasants  are  selling  for 
twenty-five  to  thirty-five  dollars  per  pair  for  propagat- 
ing purposes.  Pheasants'  eggs  sell  at  from  three  to  six 
dollars  per  dozen.  The  demand  for  Mallards  is  increas- 
ing. The  man  who  can  solve  the  problem  of  producing 
Quail  or  Grouse  in  large  numbers  has  a  fortune  within 
his  grasp.  There  is  a  good  demand  for  Guinea  Hens, 
Belgian  Hares  and  deer.  The  task  is  not  easy,  but  suc- 
cess will  be  well  rewarded,  and  the  time  will  come  when 
private  enterprise  will  produce  more  game  in  this  coun- 
try than  nature  ever  could  supply." 

This  view  we  think  is  very  much  of  an  illusion  —  es- 
pecially as  it  relates  to  creatures  not  fully  susceptible  to 
domestication.  These  creatures  are  either  not  domesti- 
cated, or  are  kept  in  limited  numbers  under  special  con- 
ditions, because  they  are  not  suitable  for  general  use  in 


domestication  as  the  kinds  that  have  been  domesticated 
are. 

To  say  that  the  demand  for  game  in  our  markets  is 
unlimited  is  absurd.  Under  the  general  conditions  that 
have  existed  for  many  years,  the  prices  of  most  kinds  of 
wild  game  meat  are  so  high  that  the  consumption  of 
game  is  limited  to  the  wealthiest  people  and  to  special 
occasions  when  those  who  habitually  economize  dis- 
regard expenses.  Even  for  these  phases  of  consumption, 
the  tendency  has  been  for  years  to  substitute  domestic 
products  for  wild  game.  The  broiler  industry  and  the 
squab  industry  are  both  developments  along  this  line. 
The  game  preserves  in  England  appear  not  to  be  on  an 
economic  basis,  but  maintained  by  the  wealthy  for  their 
own  amusement.  The  rearing  of  partly  domesticated 
creatures,  as  a  business,  can  rarely  be  made  profitable 
when  the  idea  is  to  produce  for  consumption  alone.  The 
breeder  who  goes  into  it  for  a  living  caters  to  the  de- 
mands of  those  who  go  into  it  for  fancy  or  for  luxury  in 
various  ways. 

The  A.  P.  A.  and  Market  Egg  and  Poultry 
Standards. 

THE  chairman  of  the  Market  Egg  and  Poultry 
Standard  Committee  of  the  American  Poultry 
Association,  Mr.  Robert  H.  Essex,  sends  us  a 
circular  letter  suggesting  that  a  discussion  of  the  subject 
in  the  poultry  press  would  bring  out  many  suggestions 
of  service  to  his  committee,  and  so  enable  them  to  make 
the  book  more  complete.  He  suggests  specifically  that 
editors  express  their  opinions  editorially,  and  invite  dis- 
cussion. We  are  very  glad  to  comply  with  both  requests. 

Briefly  stated,  the  writer's  view  of  the  matter  is  that 
the  A.  P.  A.  is  making  a  great  mistake  in  undertaking 
to  issue  a  market  egg  and  poultry  standard  with  the  idea 
that  this  can  occupy  any  such  position,  hi  regard  to 
market  products,  as  the  Standard  of  Perfection  does  to- 
ward "standard  bred"  poultry.  Market  standards  in 
this  country  are  already  made,  and  vary  in  different 
places,  also  in  different  years,  and  at  different  seasons  of 
the  year.  The  most  that  the  A.  P.  A.  can  do  for  the 
improvement  of  market  poultry  and  eggs  is  to  publish 
reliable  information  in  regard  to  the  conditions  and  re- 
quirements of  the  various  markets,  with  market  statis- 
tics, from  year  to  year.  Properly  condensed,  this  would 
make  a  small  book ;  in  fact,  a  chapter.  There  is  a  vari- 
ety of  other  information  of  interest  to  poultry  keepers 
wThich  is  equally  suitable  for  publication  in  a  year  book 
or  annal.  If  the  association  will  get  up  a  book  of  this 
kind,  it  can  be  made  a  much  better  source  of  revenue 
than  the  Standard.  It  could  be  sold  at  50  cents  per 
copy  without  any  purchaser  feeling  that  he  was  being 
robbed,  and  if  it  was  put  up  right,  and  issued  on  time, 
ready  by  February  1st  each  year,  sales  would  be  regular 
and  large. 

For  the  issue  of  such  a  book  no  committee  is  needed. 
One  capable  man  can  do  it  much  better,  and  after  the 
first  edition  is  issued,  the  work  of  revising  and  keeping 
up  to  date  can  be  done  by  a  bright  clerk  who  knows 
nothing  about  poultry. 

Perfection  Unperfected. 

AS  LONG  as  the  idea  that  the  chief  function  of  the 
American  Poultry  Association  is  "the  publica- 
tion, revision,  and  improvement  of  the  Ameri- 
can Standard  of  Perfection  "  is  prevalent  among  those 
most  active  in  association  affairs,  and  as  long  as  they 
continue  tinkering  with  Standards  and  holding  periodic 
revisions  "for  revenue  mainly,"  the  kind  of  troubles 
that  vex  the  association  will  continue.  Considered  from 
any  other  point  of  view  than  that  of  revenue,  the  re- 
vision of  Standards  has  alwrays  been  very  much  of  a 
farce,  and  it  is  rapidly  coming  to  be  a  tragedy  from  the 
revenue  standpoint. 

The  idea  of  a  "  Standard  of  Perfection"  in  live  stock, 
the  use  of  such  a  title  for  a  book,  and  the  spectacle  of  a 
national  association  devoting  itself  for  a  generation  to 
an  idea  like  this  with  so  little  actual  effect  on  the  Stand- 
ards it  claims  to  be  perfecting,  and  to  the  neglect  of 
nearly  everything  else,  are  equally  absurd.  Really  the 
only  consolation  in  such  a  situation  is.  that  absurd  as  it 
is,  it  has  not  quite  reached  the  lowest  depths  of  ab- 
surdity. 


English  vs.  American,  or  Anglo-American. 

THERE  is  a  lot  of  comparison  of  English  and  Amer- 
ican ideals,  ideas,  practices,  customs,  methods 
and,  in  short,  every  feature  of  poultry  keeping, 
in  the  poultry  press  of  both  countries  these  days.  It  is 
a  good  thing  even  if  it  leads  to  no  immediate  inter- 
national arrangements,  for  discussion  of  this  kind  leads 
us  to  consider  more  carefully — in  the  light  of  criticism — 
the  things  in  our  own  poultry  culture  to  which  those  not 
familiar  with  them  take  exception. 

A  great  deal  of  English  criticism  of  features  of  Ameri- 
can poultry  culture  is  based  on  ideas  of  it  that  are  quite 
erroneous.  That  is  not  at  all  strange,  however,  for  even 
in  this  country  a  great  deal  of  what  is  said  and  written 
against  some  things  the  English  criticise  is  based  on  a 
plain  lack  of  information  or  deficiency  of  judgment.  We 
cannot  expect  people  on  the  other  side  of  the  ocean  to 
get  very  accurate  ideas  of  such  a  matter  as,  say,  score 
card  judging,  when  there  is  such  confusion  about  it  as 
there  is  in  this  country.  At  the  same  time,  it  does  seem 
as  if  we  had  a  right  to  expect  English  commentators  on 
American  matters  to  know  what  they  (individually) 
know,  and  what  they  do  not  know  about  them. 

In  another  article  in  this  issue  appears  an  extract  from 
some  observations  on  America  by  an  Englishman  who 
claimed  to  know  certain  things  which  "everyone  who 
knows  America"  knows  about  it.  In  an  editorial  in 
another  issue  of  the  paper  from  which  this  is  taken,  we 
find  a  paragraph  relating  to  score  card  judging  in  which 
occurs  this  passage:  "Those  who  know  the  way  the 
judge  works  in  American  score  card  shows  can  appreci- 
ate the  point.  (The  point  made  against  score  card  judg- 
ing). He  sits  in  a  little  den,  and  the  birds  are  brought 
to  him  one  at  a  time.  He  cannot  judge  properly  the 
type  while  holding  the  bird  close  to  him,  nor  has  he  the 
opportunity  of  comparing  the  birds  one  with  another." 

"Everyone  who  knows"  how  score  card  judging  is 
done  in  America  knows  that  that  is  not  the  way  it  is 
done  at  all.  As  far  as  possible,  the  judge  handles  the 
birds  standing  before  their  coops,  and  notes  type  and  all 
shape  points  with  the  bird  standing  in  the  coop.  The 
only  occasion  for  taking  birds  away  from  the  coop  is  to 
get  better  light,  in  which  case  the  judge  usually  has  a 
stand  or  coop  in  the  best  light  he  can  get,  on  which  to 
pose  birds. 

Now  we  are  all  glad  to  get  English  ideas  of  things  here 
as  they  actually  are,  but  an  Englishman's  views  of 
things  American,  as  he  imagines  them,  are  of  no  use  to 
us,  and  are  positively  detrimental  to  him. 

In  the  discussions  of  international  Standards,  a  marked 
difference  may  be  noted  in  the  attitudes  of  English  and 
of  American  writers.  The  English  writers  seem  to  take 
the  subject  much  more  seriously  in  one  way.  They  both 
show  themselves  and  expect  from  English  fanciers,  as  a 
class,  a  decided  reluctance  to  concede  any  changes  in 
the  way  of  modifying  existing  English  standards  —  that 
is,  most  of  them  do.  On  the  other  side,  the  Americans 
seem  quite  cheerfully  indifferent  as  to  what  might  hap- 
pen to  their  ideals.  This  may  be  because  they  feel  that 
there  is  no  occasion  to  consider  that  until  the  matter  has 
been  advanced  to  the  formal  conference  stage;  or,  it  may 
be  because  they  are  not  so  conservative,  or  it  may  possi- 
bly be  because  they  have  greater  confidence  in  the  merit 
of  their  ideals  and  in  their  own  ability  to  persuade 
others  to  accept  them  if  the  occasion  for  action  should 
ever  arise. 

Or  it  may  be  only  because,  although  we  do  not  readily 
alter  our  authorized  standards  here,  we  are  so  familiar 
with  the  idea  of  changing  them,  which  is  brought  up 
periodically,  that  it  has  no  terrors  for  us. 

Through  all  this  discussion  on  both  sides  there  is  a 
prevailing  tendency  to  magnify  the  differences  and  for- 
get the  likenesses  in  English  and  American  ideals,  and 
on  this  basis  to  consider  that  it  is  a  question  of  one  set 
of  national  ideals  against  another.  As  we  said  some 
months  ago,  whatever  may  be  the  situation  in  this 
respect  in  England,  it  is  in  many  cases  by  no  means  cer- 
tain that  the  accepted  standards  in  this  country  do 
represent  the  ideals  either  of  the  majority  of  fanciers  of 
any  given  breed  or  variety,  or  of  the  best  fanciers  of 
such  breed  or  variety.  If  it  ever  comes  to  an  analytical 
consideration  of  standards  under  conditions  which  will 
show  real  majority  opinions,  fanciers  on  both  sides  may 
get  some  surprises. 
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Relation  of  Selection  to  Mutations  and 

Prepotency. 


IN  THE  article,  "New  Science  and  Old 
Landmarks,"  in  the  March  issue  of 
this  paper,  I  made  this  statement: 
"The  prepotent  individual  appears 
to  be  the  natural  and  logical  result  of  a 
combination  of  characters  which  occurs 
more  frequently  when  close  selection  is 
followed  than  when  the  effort  is  to  find 
the  desired  individual  in  a  mongrel  as- 
semblage. "  Occasion  for  this  statement 
arose  in  discussion  of  the  views  of  a 
writer  who  treated  exceptional  individ- 
uals conforming  to  a  preconceived  but  not 
previously  attained  standard  of  appear- 
ance or  adaptability  as  new  species — mu- 
tations. The  view  I  expressed  is  not  at 
all  original.  It  is  substantially  a  part  of 
the  knowledge  of  every  breeder  of  any 
considerable  measure  of  experience  and 
skill,  and  has  probably  been  repeated  in 
substance  many  thousands  of  times. 

But  of  late  years  many  scientific  stu- 
dents of  heredity  have  treated  the  idea  of 
progressive  development  by  the  small  in- 
crements of  ordinary  selection  as  of  little 
or  no  value.  Some  have  denied  it  alto- 
gether. Others  have  held  that,  while 
there  might  be  some  advance  through 
selection  for  slight  improvements  in  any 
given  direction,  the  progress  by  such 
means  would  be  too  slow  for  practical 
purposes. 

Poultry  breeders  do  not  take  such  theo- 
ries seriously  —  perhaps  they  should.  It 
is  not  impossible  that  exact  analysis  of 
their  results  should  show  that  the  efficient 
cause  of  progress  was  not  what  they  sup- 
posed, and  if  so,  it  might  be  a  decided 
advantage  to  them  to  correctly  under- 
stand the  situation.  But  as  far  as  the 
progress  of  knowledge  of  the  principles 
of  breeding  is  concerned,  it  is  more  im- 
portant that  scientific  students  of  the 
subject  should  see  the  true  relations  of 
effects  and  their  causes,  than  that  breed- 
ers should ;  for  when  the  breeder  goes 
wrong  in  practice,  he  quickly  finds  it  out 
by  landing  in  the  ditch,  while  the  investi- 
gator who  works  largely  on  paper  from 
records  of  his  observations,  may  easily 
get  clear  off  the  track  without  realizing 
it. 

So  I  welcome  every  scientific  finding 
that  by  its  harmony  with  the  practices 
and  common  beliefs  of  poultry  breeders 
at  the  same  time  endorses  their  views 
and  commends  to  them  the  work  of  the 
scientists  investigating  along  lines  which 
should  produce  results  helpful  to  the  prac- 
tical breeder ;  and  am  particularly  pleased 
to  find  in  Science  of  March  29th,  an  arti- 
cle by  Prof.  W.  E.  Castle,  "On  the  Origin 
of  a  Pink  Eyed  Guinea  Pig  With  Colored 
Coat,"  in  which  he  says: 

"The  rediscovery  of  Mendel's  law  in 
1907,  with  the  immediate  and  striking 
verifications  which  it  received  from  both 
animal  and  plant  breeders,  gave  great 
impetus  to  the  mutation  theory  of  De 
Vries,  and  secured  wide  acceptance  of  the 
idea  advanced  earlier  by  Galton  and  Bate- 
son  that  new  organic  forms  arise  only  as 
discontinuous  variations,  in  the  produc- 
tion of  which  continuous  or  fluctuating 
variations  have  no  part.  An  extreme 
form  of  this  idea  has  been  ably  advocated 
by  Johannsen  in  his  pure  line  conception 
of  heredity.  This  has  met  with  a  recep- 
tion so  hearty  that  it  is  now  endangered 
chiefly  by  the  zeal  of  its  adherents,  who 
seem  to  some  of  us  to  be  carrying  the 
doctrine  to  ridiculous  lengths.  They  can 
see  nothing  but  pure  lines  in  heredity  of 
any  sort ;  selection  is  wholly  rejected  ex- 
cept as  an  instrument  for  sorting  out  the 


genes.  Possibly  this  is  the  correct  inter- 
pretation of  the  action  of  selection,  but  if 
so,  it  will  be  found  necessary  to  invoke 
the  existence  of  multiple  and  subsidiary 
genes  to  such  an  extent  that  continuous 
and  discontinuous  variation  will  become 
practically  indistinguishable.  I  am  in- 
clined, therefore,  to  question  the  validity 
of  a  hypothesis  which  has  to  be  carried 
to  such  lengths,  and  I  think  this  view  is 
shared  by  many  whose  experience  in 
breeding  work  has  been  very  extensive. 

"Webber  has  somewhere  expressed  the 
view,  I  am  sure,  verbally,  and  I  think 
also  in  his  publications,  that  sport  varia- 
tion is  more  likely  to  occur  in  connection 
with  repeated  selection  and  in  the  same 
general  direction  as  the  selection.  This 
view,  if  correct,  is  highly  important." 

Then,  in  illustration,  is  given  a  descrip- 
tion of  the  author's  efforts  to  produce 
"blue"  guinea  pigs,  in  the  course  of 
which,  having  failed  to  produce  "  blue" 
by  crossing  blacks  and  whites,  he  finally 
adopted  the  system  of  crossing  the  light- 
est "blacks"  he  could  obtain  with  the 
lightest  cream  colored  specimens.  By 
this  process,  the  pigmentation  was  gradu- 
ally reduced  until  individuals  were  ob- 
tained far  enough  from  black  to  be  called 
"  blue."  After  these  were  obtained,  fur- 
ther matings  were  of  blue  specimens  with 
cream  specimens,  and  "in  a  mating  of 
this  sort  *  *  *  a  blue  mother  gave 
birth  by  a  cream  male  to  a  female  young 
one  which  closely  resembles  an  albino,  its 
coat  being  in  general  white,  and  its  eyes 
pink,  but  on  the  right  side  of  its  head 
and  on  the  hips  are  spots  of  blue." 

Concluding,  Prof.  Castle  says:  "It  is 
noteworthy  that  the  race  of  guinea  pigs 
in  which  the  pink  eye  variation  has  ap- 
peared is  one  in  which  a  reduction  of  the 
amount  of  pigmentation  was  being  at- 
tempted by  a  systematic  selection,  and 
was  being  actually  obtained.  The  pink 
eye  variation  would  seem,  therefore,  to  be 
merely  a  particularly  long  step  in  the 
general  course  of  modification  which  this 
race  was  undergoing  directed  by  artificial 
selection.  If  so,  .it  has  probably  been 
brought  about  by  the  modification  of  the 
same  color  factor,  or  factors,  that  have 
undergone  modification  in  the  blue  race. 
This  idea  will  be  put  to  an  experimental 
test.  If  found  correct,  the  suggestion 
will  offer  itself  that  a  causal  relationship 
may  possibly  exist  between  the  little  steps 
taken  under  selection,  and  the  longer  one 
appearing  as  a  mutation." 

To  those  familiar  with  the  accounts  of 
the  origins  of  some  popular  varieties  of 
poultry,  there  is  nothing  novel  in  this 
suggestion.  So-called  white  sports,  such 
as  the  White  Plymouth  Rock  and  White 
Wyandotte,  came  from  stocks  in  which 
the  pigment  had  been  very  much  reduced. 
From  some  results  obtained  in  cross 
breeding  experiments  at  the  Maine  Sta- 
tion, it  appears  that  pure  white  individ- 
uals may  appear  in  certain  definite  pro- 
portions from  parents  strongly  pigmented 
themselves  and  producing  most  of  their 
offspring  strongly  pigmented.  Appar- 
ently there  is  more  than  one  mode  of  oc- 
currence of  such  mutations. 

Selection  for  a  purpose,  breeding  to  a 
standard  —  especially  to  one  not  yet  at- 
tained— gives  several  results  of  interest  in 
this  discussion.  In  the  first  place  it 
brings  the  entire  stock  affected  nearer  to 
the  standard  and  occasionally  produces  . 
an  individual  wonderfully  like  the  ideal. 
Next — as  in  the  case  of  Prof.  Castle's  pink 
eyed,  nearly  white  guinea  pig,  and  in 
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several  varieties  of  poultry,  it  may  take  a 
long  step  in  the  direction  of  the  system- 
atic selection,  and  go  far  beyond  ordinary 
variations,  thus  producing  a  mutation. 
Third,  while  in  general  it  tends  to  make 
individuals  of  the  selected  stock  more 
potent  to  reproduce  the  desired  characters, 
it  apparently  tends  also  to  produce  an 
occasional  individual  with  extraordinary 
capacity  to  reproduce  its  character,  which 
individual  may  or  may  not  be  a  mutant. 
The  breeder  of  an  established  variety  of 
pure  bred  birds,  especially  prizes  the  pre- 
potent individual  which  is  of  nearly  per- 
fect type  or  produces  that  type.  It  is 
only  in  the  making  of  new  stocks  that 
prepotency  in  a  mutant  seems  desirable 
and  attracts  attention. 

Among  practical  poultry  breeders  who 
have  experimented,  even  in  a  small  way, 
with  white  "sports,"  the  opinion  is  gen- 
eral that  they  are  nearly  always  pure  and 
may  be  bred  to  white  birds  of  long  estab- 
lished strains  without  producing  colored 
birds,  but  this  point  has  not  been  thor- 
oughly tested. 


The  London  Meeting-  of  Poultry 
Instructors  and  Investigators. 


The  preliminary  notice  of  the  program 
for  the  world  conference  of  poultry  in- 
structors and  investigators,  to  be  held  in 
London,  England,  July  18  -24,  indicates 
a  most  interesting  program.  The  meet- 
ings will  be  held  in  the  Council  Room  of 
the  Royal  Agricultural  Society  of  Eng- 
land, 16  Bedford  Square,  London,  W. 
With  the  exception  of  the  sessions  of 
Wednesday,  July  18th,  they  will  not  be 
open  to  the  public.  On  July  18th,  the 
sessions,  which  will  be  of  an  inaugural 
character,  will  be  open  to  the  representa- 
tives of  the  press  and  to  the  public  by  in- 
vitation. Informally  and  socially  the  con- 
ference begins  on  Tuesday  evening  with  a 
reception  by  the  Marchioness  of  Salis- 
bury, President  of  the  National  Poultry 
Organization  Society. 

On  Friday  the  entire  day  will  be  de- 
voted to  reading  reports  from  the  various 
countries  represented,  on  the  general 
topic,  "The  History  and  Present  Status 
of  Poultry  Instruction  and  Investiga- 
tion." Saturday  will  be  devoted  to  meet- 
ings of  sub-committees  and  an  excursion. 
Monday  the  topic  will  be,  "The  Needs 
and  Possibilities  of  a  Permanent  Inter- 
national Organization  of  Poultry  Teachers 
and  Investigators.  What  should  an  In- 
ternational Association  attempt  to  do?  " 

Tuesday  the  same  subject  will  be  con- 
tinued in  the  morning,  and  in  the  after- 
noon there  will  be  special  discussion  on 
"The  Organization  of  Experimental 
Work."  Wednesday  the  reports  of  sub- 
committees will  be  heard  and  discussed. 
The  evenings  will  be  given  to  social 
functions,  of  which  (except  for  Tuesday 
evening)  details  are  not  yet  announced. 
Arrangements  will  be  made  for  those  de- 
siring to  visit  poultry  centres  in  England 
after  the  conference,  to  do  so  under  the 
guidance  of  those  familiar  with  the  in- 
dustry. 

We  expect  to  have  the  presidential  ad- 
dress of  Mr.  Edward  Brown,  F.  L.  S., 
president-elect  of  the  association,  for  pub- 
lication in  our  August  number,  and  will 
give  a  further  report  in  a  subsequent 
issue. 

Natural  Preference. 


What  a  curious  question  this  must  have 
seemed  to  little  James: 

Hostess  — What  part  of  the  chicken  do 
you  like  best,  my  little  man? 

James  (passing  his  plate  timidly)— I 
like  the  meat. —  Youth's  Companion. 


Woodcrest  Partridge  Wyandottes 

Champions  of  Boston,  Providence  ami  Worcester 
lou'll  need  this  blood  to  win  next  winter. 

unHu.    n,    IIUUU,  Worcesl  i 


BUFF  WYANDOTTE  BARGAINS. 

Splendid  breeders  and  winners  at  Madison  Squurc 
Garden  und  Boston  shows  sold  now.  Young  stock 
alter  October  1st. 

Dr.  N  .  \\  .  SANBORN,  It  324,  Holden,  Haas, 


MOFFITT'S 

Perfection  Ideal  Aluminum 
Leg  Band— 12  for  12c;  25  for 
20c;  50  for  40c;  100  for  06c. 
State  variety  bands  are  for. 
Send  two  cents  for  sample. 
For  Poultry  and  Pigeons. 
3.  Moffltt,  Southbrldge.  Uau 


Conecrest  White  Rocks 

Exhibition  and  Utility— -Stock,  Eeers.  Chicks 
Write  now  for  Catalogue  \'. 

Conecrest,  Nlcodus,  Connecticut. 


Li 


Ideal"  Trap  Nests 

are  practical  for  YOU.   Circulars  free. 
FRANK  AVELLCOMK,  Var  nth,  Maine. 


COLUMBIAN  WYANDOTTES 

breeding        Ralph-  Woodward 

Exhibition  Stock.  BOX  A  GRAFTON.  MASS. 


CORN 


HARVESTER  with  Hinder  At- 
tachment cuts  and  throws  In  piles 
on  harvester  or  wlnrow.  Man  and 
horse  cuts  and  shocks  equal  with  a 
corn  Binder.  Sold  In  every  state. 
Price  $20.00.  W.  H.  Buxton,  of  Johnstown.  Ohio, 
writes;  "The  harvester  has  proven  all  you  claim  for 
It;  the  Harvester  saved  me  over  $25.00  In  labor  last 
year's  corn  cutting.  I  cut  over  500  shocks:  will  make 
4  bushels  corn  to  a  shock."  Testimonials  and  cata- 
logue free,  showing  pictures  of  Harvester.  Address 
NEW  PROCESS  MEG.  CO.       Salina,  K.tns. 


Crown  Bone  Cutter 

Best 
Made 
Lowest 

in 
Price 


RIIMTINC 

For  Poultrymen  a  Specialty 

Costs  nothing  to  send  your  copy  and 
get  an  estimate.  Lowest  prices.  *  ree 
use  of  cuts.   Samples  If  desired. 

VIKING  PRESS, 

399  Marginal  St..  EAST  BOSTON.  MASS. 


,96631 


SAMPLES  FREE 

Send  r. Fir., -  cid  puatal  no*  for  free  aarnplM 
of  mott  complete  line  of  blgheat  quality  baodt 
|  Smith  Scaled    forever;  um.  Or  order  now  from  tbli  advertlaetnent.  ] 
Honey  bick  if  you  want  It.    SMITH  SEALED.    Ueed  by 
America'*,  leading  Fanclera.    Priori:  12,  IWc:  2-'«,  f.n«:60,  $1 ;  / 
100. 11.60-  600,  $0  60;  1"  J>.  f  12.60;  poatpaJd.   LEADER  AD* 
r  JDSTADLE:  Bm    •      c.  tnoataecure  i  rver  levanted. 

'  Prioea  ■    -t ,  aid   12, 16c;  26,  26c;  6o,  40*;  100,66c; 
*     ■     00,12  ■■■)■"■  I  ■  ■  ■      Samplea  of 
a  and  other  atylet  Fm — alio  flue  booklet,  i 
TIIEKEYKS-DAVISCO.,  Lid..  Mint. 
Ifi-pf.  605.  Hullle 

Creek,  Mleb.       Lrndrr  Adjuwlahln  j 
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To  say,  when  writing  ad  vertiaera,  "  SAW  AD.  IN  FARM-POULTRY,"  will  benefit  you— pleaae  tbem-and  help  Ha. 
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Farn-Poultry 


JULY 


And  It's  on 
In  deaU  earnest 
r   Telegraph,  tele- 
r    phoneand  mall  orders 
T    pour  In  on  tie  every  day. 
,   So  far  we  have  been  able 
to  keep  up  with  the  demand. 
How  long  It  will  last  we  can't 
say.  The  thine  to  do  Is 

Rush  Your  Order  for 
Pittsfield  Barred  Rock 
Day-Old  Chicks  Today 

People  everywhere  are  taking  ad 
.  vantage  of  our  low  rates.   They  re 
;  allze  ours  are  not  ordinary  chicks. 
They  result  from  Interbreeding  the 
J  two   greatest  strains  of  Barred 
"Rocks  In  the  world— the  famous 
Pittsfield  Strain  and  our  recently 
acquired  noted  Gowell  Strain. 
WE  GUARANTEE  SAFE  OELIVERY. 
■  You  take  no  chances.  No  money 
required  until  Just  before  ship- 
ment.  But  get  your  orders  on 
our  books  now— today.  Special 
rates  cea?e  September  first. 
Send  for  free  book,  "Money 
Making  Poultry."  Ask  for 
Exhibition  Mating  List. 
PITTSFIELD  POULTRY 

FARM  COMPANY 
210  Main  Street, 
Pittsfield,  Me 


HENS 


flock.  It 


is  worse  than 


NO 

should  be  kept  in  your 

money  wasted;  it  is  inhumane.  Infected  chickens  can 
only  lose  you  money.  Why  not  keep  your  hen  house 
clean,  sanitary.'  Make  it  conducive  to  health,  vigor- 
egg  production.  Avenarius  Carbolineum  will  do  it. 
Easily  applied,  permanent,  cheap.  Write  today  for 
free  Bulletin  on   "How  To  Keep  Vermin  Away.'' 

CARBOLINEUM   WOOD   PRESERVING  CO 
188  Fri&Uln  Street  New  York  City 


120™£i  POULTRY 

Tolls  how  to  succeed  with  Q  ^\  £\  Lf 
poultry  on  theordinary  farm.  "  ^■^  ■» 
1  How  to  make  a  first-class  Pltpp 
|  brooder  out  of  an  old  piano  k  Bjf  k  k 
(box.  What  breeds  lay  best.  |  llbb 
■  Plans  for  poultry  houses,  how  ^^^^^^^^^ 
I to  feed,  breed,  etc.    Describes  ^^^^^^^^^^ 

PRAIRIE  STATE  Incubators  and  Brooders  J 

Voa  will  be  surprised  at  the  valuable  information  it  con-  I 
tains.    It's  free.    Write  a  postal  for  a  copy  today.  (14)  I 

Prairie  State  Incubator  Co.,479Wam  St.,  Homer  City,  Pa.  I 


PRAIRIE  STATE  INCUBATORS 

WRITE  TO 

JOS.  BRECK  &  SONS, 

4  7  to  .">  I  North  3Iarket  St.,  Boston,  Mass. 
Tuey  are  New  England  selling  agents,  show  a  full 
line  of  the  Prairie  State  INCUBATORS  and  BROOD- 
EKS,  and  will  mall  catalogue  FREE  and  quote 
factory  prices. 


Pearl  Grit 


Good  layingr  followsright  diges- 
gestion.  Pearl  Grit  helps  hens 
get  the  good  of  what  they  eat. 
Sharp,  clean,  white,  great  shell 
maker.  Grit  for  fowlsof  all  ages. 
Try  it.    Write  for  free  booklet. 

OHIO  MARBLE  COMPANY 
753  S.  Cleveland  St.,  Piqua,  O. 


Eaton's  Famous  Poultry  Foods 

Eaton's  Life  Saier  Little  Chick  Foot! 
Eaton's  Growing  Ration 
Baton's  Climax  Grain  Mixture 
Eaton's  Perfection  Mash  Mixture 
Eaton's  Ilisih  Grade  Pisreon  Food 

The  Peerless  Self-Feeding  Dry  Food  Hopper 
R.  D.  Ealon  Grain  and  Feed  Co.,  Dept.  G,  Norwich,  N.  Y. 


Exterminate  Rats  &  Mice 
Scientifically 


No 

Odors 


Non 
Poisonous 

*Uh  PASTEUR  LABORATORIES'  RAT  VIRUS 

Easy  to  use— Harmless  to  poultry,  domestic  animals 
and  man.   Write  for  full  particulars  immediately. 

■*  PASTEUR  LABORATORIES  OF  AMERICA 
_       p»"»- ^  ark  -Chlcwro-  S»n  Fr»ncisco  etc. 
Room  SSS,  443  So.  Dearborn  Street.  Chicago 

3G6-3C8  West  llth  St.,  New  York,  N.  Y. 


The  Mysterious  "True  Indian  Runner  s"e this  New  poultry  Band 

Ducks." 


IN  THE  February  issue  of  this  paper 
we  published  a  communication  from 
Mr.  J.  W.  Walton,  of  England,  in 
which  he  took  exception  to  the  ed- 
itor's attitude  on  the  origin  and  history 
of  Indian  Runner  ducks,  but  declined  to 
present  "  irrefutable  evidence  that  the 
breed  is  of  Indian  origin,"  because  he 
did  "not  propose  to  use  it  to  satisfy  the 
curiosity  of  a  writer  who  is  so  dogmatic" 
as  the  editor  of  F.-P. 

In  the  brief  comments  I  made  on  Mr. 
Walton's  communication  at  the  time  it 
appeared,  I  stated  that  the  excuse  given 
for  not  presenting  evidence  of  such  im- 
portance—  if  it  existed — waa  not  a  valid 
one.  In  such  a  case,  if  a  man  has  evi- 
dence it  is  up  to  him  to  produce  it,  or  to 
keep  still  until  he  is  willing  to  produce  it. 

Mr.  Walton  has  favored  me  with  a  copy 
of  his  latest  catalogue,  dated  April,  1912, 
and  I  have  read  it  carefully  and  with 
special  interest  because,  to  my  mind, 
there  can  be  no  excuse  whatever  for  fail- 
ing to  present  in  this  catalogue  irrefutable 
evidence  of  the  Indian  origin  of  the  In- 
dian Runner  duck — if  such  evidence  ex- 
ists. I  am  not  able  to  find  in  this  cata- 
logue any  evidence  at  all  that  the  Indian 
Runner  duck  is  not,  as  the  late  M.  Louis 
vander  Snickt,  of  Belgium,  stated  years 
ago,  and  as  on  his  authority  I  have  main- 
tained, a  common  duck  of  that  country 
of  which  one  color  type  has  been  fixed  by 
English  fanciers  as  distinctively  the  Indian 
'Runner  Duck. 

Mr.  Walton's  catalogue  has  a  short 
chapter  on  "The  Genuine  Indian  Runner 
and  the  Sham,"  which  begins  with  the 
assertion  that  ' '  the  name  Indian  Runner 
was  originally  given  to  the  remarkable 
breed  of  ducks  bred  in  County  Cumber- 
land and  Dumfriesshire  in  olden  days. 
Tradition  says  that  they  were  the  de- 
scendants of  a  few  strange  Indian  ducks 
which  were  introduced  into  the  district 
over  seventy  years  ago,  and  the  blood  of 
these  birds  probably  intermingled  with 
that  of  local  stock  produced  this  peculiar 
race  of  running  ducks  of  a  type  entirely 
distinct  from  any  other  European  breed, 
and  for  long  these  birds  enjoyed  a  won- 
derful reputation  locally  and  were  greatly 
prized  by  their  owners." 

Xow  though  the  alleged  ' '  genuine  In- 
dian Runner"  is  thus  admitted  to  have 
been  probably  made  by  a  cross  of  foreign 
ducks  said  to  be  of  Indian  origin,  it  is 
immediately  claimed  that  when  Indian 
Runners  began  to  be  boomed,  "the  boom- 
ers, without  scruple,  picked  up  all  the 
common  country  ducks  they  could  find, 
and  sold  stock  and  eggs  wholesale  to  an 
eager  and  easily  gulled  public  under  a 
stolen  name." 

This  is  the  "old,  old  story"  of  all  booms 
for  all  new  breeds  and  varieties.  A  lot  of 
stuff'  is  distributed  which  proves  disap- 
pointing to  those  who  have  taken  the  ex- 
travagant claims  of  promoters  of  the  new 
breed  or  variety  at  their  face  value,  and 
when  complaint  is  made,  the  cry  at  once 
goes  up  from  almost  every  source  of  sup- 
ply, ' '  these  are  not  genuine ;  buy  of  me 
and  get  the  real  thing."  Yet,  as  a  rule, 
there  is  abundant  ground  for  complaint 
against  everyone  sending  out  stock  of  a 
new  variety  on  representations  claiming 
for  it  great  excellence  and  even  a  fair 
agreement  with  the  published  descrip- 
tions. 

And  to  anyone  who  stops  to  think 
about  the  possible  aspects  of  such  cases, 
it  is  at  once  plain  that  there  cannot  be 
anything  so  very  distinctive  and  unique 
in  a  new  kind  of  poultry  if  it  is  possible 
to  gather  up  at  random  birds  that  will 
pass  at  all  as  specimens  of  that  kind.  If 
there  were  "common  ducks,"  either  in 
England  or  just  across  the  channel,  that 
would  pass  as  Indian  Runners,  the  most 
that  could  be  claimed  for  the  stocks  de- 
scribed as  genuine  would  he  that  they 
were  more  carefully  and  better  bred  than 
others.  Even  such  a  claim  made  by  a 
breeder  for  his  own  stock  is  liberally  dis- 
counted by  all  discriminating  persons. 

There  does  not  seem  to  be  occasion  to 
go  into  a  full  criticism  of  Mr.  Walton's' 
statements.  He  is  not  accurate  when  he 
says  that  this  type  is  "  distinct  from  any 
other  European  type,"  and  he  is  very 
inaccurate  when  he  asserts  a  little  farther 


on  that,  in  America,  "swarms  of  mongrel 
ducks  of  every  variety  of  color  are  being 
spread  broadcast  through  the  land  as  In- 
dian Runners." 

He  refers  to  one  man  "  who  preserved 
the  descendants  of  the  ancient  Cumber- 
land stock  from  extinction,"  and  to  an- 
other as  having  special  knowledge  of  "the 
old  Scotch  branch  of  the  Runner  family," 
then  concludes  this  chapter  with  the  state- 
ment: "Of  recent  years,  a  great  deal  of 
new  knowledge  has  been  acquired,  and 
fresh  facts  have  come  to  light,  clearing 
away  the  obscurity  surrounding  the  origin 
of  the  breed,  and  abundantly  verifying 
old  traditions.  After  great  difficulty  ami 
many  fruitless  attempts,  fresh  blood  from 
the  native  source  has  been  secured,  and  a 
new  era  has  dawned  for  the  genuine  In- 
dian Runner." 

In  the  next  section  of  the  catalogue  de- 
scribing "our  stock,"  the  statement  is 
made  that  "we  have  a  splendid  collection 
of  birds  bred  from  pure  blooded  Indians 
of  different  strains,  imported  direct  from 
their  nativity,  and  including  specimens 
of  the  '  Ixdiax  Root  Type  '  or  'race  pro- 
genitors' —  the  supreme  examples  of  In- 
dian Running  type  in  existence,  the  pure 
ancestral  fountain  head  from  which  In- 
dian Runners  have  derived  all  their  most 
excellent  qualities.  *  *  *  The  above 
strains  we  have  intermixed  in  varying 
degrees  with  the  best  and  purest  descend- 
ants of  the  old  Cumberland  Indian  Run- 
ners, of  which  we  have  long  held  a  noted 
flock." 

Claim  after  claim,  but  not  the  least  bit 
of  evidence.  Where  is  the  alleged  "native 
source?"  Mr.  Walton  does  not  say.  If 
the  alleged  native  stock  is  so  superior, 
and  there  is  such  merit  in  "genuineness" 
as  Mr.  Walton  claims,  why  —  having  se- 
cured such  abundance  of  blood  from 
original  sources  —  did  he  intermix  it  in 
varying  degrees  with  the  old  stocks  which 
he  admits  probably  had  a  mongrel  mix- 
ture in  them?  He  talks  about  a  public 
easily  gulled  and  eager  for  what  he  calls 
sham  Indian  Runners,  while  the  whole 
appeal  of  his  claim  for  what  he  calls 
genuine  is  addressed  to  those  ignorant  of 
the  attributes  of  breeds  and  varieties  and 
easily  led  astray  by  those  loudly  claiming 
to  have  the  only  pure  stock.  No  one  who 
has  any  accurate  general  knowledge  of 
the  relations  of  breeds  and  varieties,  and 
of  the  ordinary  variations  in  them,  can 
be  misled  for  a  moment  by  claims  of  this 
kind.  Until  Mr.  Walton  produces  his 
proof,  his  claims  of  an  Indian  origin  are 
absurd.  At  this  late  day,  to  make  good 
his  claims,  he  not  only  has  to  prove  the 
receipt  of  stock  from  Indian  sources,  but 
to  show  that  such  stock  was  not  originally 
of  European  origin.  The  probabilities 
are  so  strongly  against  his  being  able  to 
do  this  that,  until  he  does  it,  his  claims 
are  absurd. 


The  STEVENS  colored  and  numbered  lee  band 
for  poultry.  You  do  not  have  to  catch  the  bird  to 
read  the  Dumber.  Also  made  for  "Baby  Chicks" 
and  Pigeons.   Mention  breed  for  sample. 

F.  A.  MARSHALL  209  Bancrolt  Ate  ,  READING,  MASS. 


3  feet  x  6  feet 

COLONY  HOUSES 

$3.50  to  $5. 


Portable  Houses,  Oat  Sprouters,  Grain  Cla-sU.  Yard 
Gates,  Nests,  etc.   Write  for  Circular. 

E.  C.  Young  Box  Co.,  Randolph.  Mas*. 


MY  GREAT  INCUBATOR 
OFFER  HAS  BEEN  ACCEPTED 

by  thousands  of  satisfied  customers.  During  ail 
of  this  season  I  hare  been  sel  ling 

THE  NEW  BUFFALO 

i r  at  j as t aboa 1 1  -2  the  price  tb at  u  jr  ™«^-r,"'~>  o f 
anything  like  the  qualltj  bu  tret  before  been  sold  tor. 
If  you  did  not  get  jours  you  are  oaooey  oat  of  pocket  mv 
leu  j  ou  write  a  too  ce  fur  particulars. 

Send  today  for  prlcefl  and  ful  1  information.  Address 
CHAS.  A.  CYPHERS,  Pres., 
BafTalolneuhatorCo.,  f  *>   Dewltt  BL,  Ruffalo,  \.Y, 


MAKE  YOUR  HENS  PAY 

Our  two  BIG  FREE  BOOKS  tell  YOU  how.  OL'R.  New 
1912  Hatcher  and  Brooders  will  gire  you  stroneer  chickens 
and  will  save  half  the  cost.  Write  lor  FREE  BOOKS  today 
and  we  will  tell  you 


Who  Gets  the  Benefit? 


In  the  window  of  a  poultry  supply  store 
hung  a  sign  with  a  legend  something  like 
this:  "  Eggs  fresh  from  our  own  farms. 
Only  one  profit." 

The  idea,  of  course,  was  to  suggest  to 
the  city  buyer  that  he  was  getting  the 
benefit.  Whether  it  had  that  effect  I  do 
not  know.  One  would  suppose  not,  if 
the  city  man  stopped  to  think  where  he 
came  in  on  that  one  profit.  Yet  there 
are  lots  of  people  that  swallow  a  bait  like 
that  without  so  much  as  giving  the  matter 
a  thought. 

If  some  inquisitive  customer  were  to 
attempt  to  locate  the  farm  in  question,  he 
might  find  it  scattered  in  installments 
over  quite  a  wide  area — each  installment 
being  the  property  of  an  independent 
producer.  In  that  case,  there  would  be 
two  profits,  not  one  —  and  yet  the  buyer 
"would  get  neither. 

That  Explains. 

"I  have  a  dog  and  a  hen  which  are 
fast  friends.    Isn't  that  queer?  " 

"I  don't  think  so  —  merely  natural 
affinity." 

"  In  what  way?" 

' '  I  believe  your  hen  and  your  dog  are 
both  setters."  — Exchange. 


how  to  MAKE 
your  poultry  pay 
better  than  the  rest 
of  the  farm. 


CjcU  Hatcher 

Company* 
'  '  Lehigh  A \«.t 
Elmirm,  H.  I. 


YOUNC  CHICKS 

Just  hatched  from 
the  Pine  Tree  Chicken 
Hatchery.  One  of  the 
largest  and  oldest  In 
the  United  States.  The 
plan  of  shipping  day 
old  chicks  originated 
with  me  twenty  years 
ago.  Mammoth  batch* 
ers  installed.  White, 
Buff,  and  Brown  Leg- 
horns. Barred,  White, 
and  Buff  Rocks,"  White  Wyandottes,  R.  I.  Reds,  and 
Orpington  chicks  at  10c.  up.   Also  Indian  Runner 
ducklings.   Send  for  booklet  that  tells  all  about  It. 
JOS.  D.  WILSON.  Stockton,  N.  J. 


(SOMETHING  TO  CROW  ABOUT  ) 


WILL 

Nike 

csSSsss    rati       500  lbs 


HEN-E-TA 

vAbout  30  :  Trl-Calclum  Phosphite 
.Popularly  Called  BONE  ASH 

u&  NO  OTHER  1  NO  OTHER 
BONE  NEEDED  |  GRIT  NEEDED 

NO  MORE  BONE  CUTTERS  NEE5ED 
NOMOBE  BEET-SCRAPS  NEEDED 
NOMORE CHARCOAL  NEEDED 
NO  MORE  OYSTER-SHELLS  NEEDED 


S2.25 
9.00 


Balanced  Ration  Formulas  Free 

If  you  will  give  us  your  dealers 
name  and  address. 

HEN-E  TA  BONE  CO. 

NEWARK.  N.0.    6EPT.     K        fLEMlSGTON,  W.VA._ 


The 
Hen  that 
Lays  is  the 
Hen  that  Pays. 
Condition  your 
fowls  and  give  them  the 
laying  instinct  by  supplying 
them  with 

Sheridan's] 

, —  CONDITION 

Powder 

Costs  little  but  goes  far.  Gives 
vigor  and  health ,  tones  the  sys- 
tem, enables  fowls  to  ward 
off  disease. 

Package,  15c.  2  lb  can  75c. 
For  sale  by  all  dealers 

I.  S.  JOHNSON  a  CO. 
Boston,  Mitt. 


To  say,  when  writing  advertisers,  "  SAW  AD.  IN  FARM-POULTRY,"  will  benefit  you  — please  them  — and  help  us. 
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Farm-Poultry 


The  Editor's  Question  Box. 


In  this  department  the  editor  will  answer  miscellaneous  ques- 
tions on  poultry  topics,  and  all  special  requests  for  his  personal 
views  which  can  be  answered  briefly.  Inquiries  will  be  answered 
as  promptly  as  possible  and  as  nearly  as  may  be  in  the  order  in 
which  they  are  received. 


Cock  Has  Injured  Back.    (A.  S.) — 

"What  was  wrong  with  a  one  year  old 
male  bird  that  walked  as  if  he  was  hurt 
in  back ;  was  sick  two  weeks ;  ate  heartily 
until  two  days  before  he  died;  after  death 
his  comb  turned  black?" 

The  bird  may  have  had  his  back  injured 
in  some  way.  As  to  that  I  couldn't  say 
without  knowing  about  the  conditions 
under  which  he  was  kept,  and  the  possi- 
bilities of  accidents  to  him.  An  appar- 
ent lameness  in  the  back  might  also  be 
due  to  kidney  trouble  or  to  diseased  or- 
gans of  generation. 

How  Much  Sun  for  Youns  Chicks  ? 

(L.  H.) — "Would  you  consider  it  suf- 
ficient sun  for  young  chicks,  from  early 
morning  until  noon,  through  the  summer 
months?  The  spot  is  dry,  but  no  after- 
noon sun." 

Chickens  that  can  get  sun  for  half  the 
day  will  not  suffer  for  lack  of  sunlight  if 
deprived  of  it  the  other  half,  but  the 
amount  of  sun  desirable  at  any  time  de- 
pends upon  the  temperature  and  the  ven- 
tilation. A  poultry  yard  in  a  city  partly 
surrounded  by  buildings  which  obstruct 
ventilation,  and  getting  the  sun  all  morn- 
ing, might  be  decidedly  uncomfortable  in 
the  mornings  in  summer.  It  is  desirable 
always  that  the  birds  have  access  to  shade 
at  will. 

Who  Are  the  Successful  Poultry- 
men  ?  (A.  E.  G. ) — "  I  have  worked  on 
a  poultry  plant  for  the  last  two  years.  So 
far  the  business  has  not  showed  a  profit. 
I  should  like  to  locate  with  somebody 
who  has  made  money  on  a  commercial 
poultry  plant,  real  profits  after  making 
fair  charges  for  interest,  maintenance, 
depreciation,  and  all  operating  expenses. 
Can  you  give  me  the  names  of  such 
people?  " 

Although  I  may  have  my  own  ideas 
about  a  list  of  poultrymen  who  make 
the  business  profitable,  and  may  in  the 
appropriate  connections  mention  certain 
poultrymen  as  successful,  I  would  not 
care  to  commit  myself  to  making  a  list  as 
this  correspondent  requests.  The  reasons 
for  this  have  as  much  to  do  with  my  lack 
of  knowledge  of  the  person  making  the 
request  as  with  the  fact  that  in  many 
cases  my  ideas  as  to  whether  poultrymen 
really  make  their  business  profitable,  are 
matters  of  opinion  —  not  of  knowledge. 
There  are  many  poultrymen  who  claim  to 
be  making  money,  who  I  have  good  rea- 
son to  believe  do  not  make  anything  like 
as  much  as  they  claim  to  make,  or  to 
have  made ;  and  some  who  appear  to  be 
prosperous,  who  —  from  what  I  learn  in- 
cidentally or  accidentally  from  other 
sources  —  I  think  are  probably  steadily 
running  behind.  The  poultrymen  who 
seem  to  be  undoubtedly  making  a  living, 
and  sometimes  more,  are  —  with  occa- 
sional exceptions  —  men  who  do  a  small 
business,  the  work  being  usually  done  by 
themselves  with  the  aid  of  members  of 
their  families.  It  would  be  useless  for 
me  to  give  names  of  this  class  of  poultry- 
men  to  Mr.  G. 

The  matter  of  advising  men  as  to 
locating  on  poultry  plants,  I  have  always 
found  very  perplexing,  even  if  I  happen 
to  know  the  men  quite  well.  There  are 
only  a  few  plants  that  use  enough  men  so 
that  they  frequently  have  occasion  to  take 
on  new  men.  The  openings  are  probably 
most  numerous  on  the  plants  I  privately 
do  not  consider  well  enough  established 
to  make  it  advisable  to  vouch  for  them 
as  paying  plants.  People  looking  for 
work  nearly  always  have  a  choice  as  to 
the  kind  of  plant  they  want  to  work  on. 
Most  of  them  also  want  to  work  at  poul- 
try keeping  exclusively,  and  want  vari- 
ous things  to  suit  them,  so  that  I  have 
grown  very  wary  about  making  recom- 
mendations or  using  my  good  offices  to 


bring  together  those  who  want  to  learn 
"the  business"  and  poultrymen  who 
want  help. 

I  have  always  taken  the  position  that  if 
a  man  was  determined  to  make  himself 
an  expert  poultryman  the  best  way  for 
him  to  do  was  to  take  work  with  poultry 
wherever  he  could  get  it,  and  hang  on  to 
the  first  job  until  he  found  an  opening 
more  to  his  liking;  but  I  find  very  few 
men  willing  to  do  this.  A  man  comes 
to  me  saying  he  would  like  to  make  his 
living  keeping  poultry,  and,  of  course, 
wants  as  good  a  living  as  possible.  I 
suggest  duck  farming,  which  offers  the 
best  openings.  Nineteen  times  out  of 
twenty  he  replies  that  he  is  not  interested 
in  ducks,  therefore  it  is  of  no  use  to  him 
to  work  on  a  duck  farm.  I  used  to  try 
to  show  men  otherwise.  As  a  matter  of 
fact,  if  a  man  has  the  adaptability  he 
must  have  to  succeed  with  any  kind  of 
poultry,  he  can  apply  a  large  part  of  the 
knowledge  acquired  working  with  ,one 
kind  to  work  with  any  other  kind  when 
the  occasion  arises. 


Annual  Report  of  International 
Association  of  Instructors  and 
Investigators  in  Poultry  Hus= 
bandry. 


The  annual  reports  of  the  International 
Association  of  Instructors  and  Investi- 
gators in  Poultry  Husbandry  for  the  years 
1908— '09— '10,  are  now  being  published 
in  one  volume  by  the  Publication  Com- 
mittee. 

This  work  is  one  of  great  interest  and 
importance  not  only  to  instructors  and 
investigators  but  to  all  who  are  interested 
in  practical  breeding  and  management  of 
poultry.  This  report,  in  addition  to  mat- 
ters of  interest  primarily  to  members  of 
the  association,  gives  in  full  a  number  of 
most  interesting  and  valuable  papers.  The 
annual  meetings  of  the  association  are 
not  open  to  the  public  or  representatives 
of  the  press,  for  obvious  reasons,  and 
these  annual  reports  afford  the  only  op- 
portunity for  placing  before  the  public 
the  extremely  valuable  matter  which  is 
presented  in  the  programs.  Some  idea  of 
the  contents  of  this  report  is  afforded  by 
the  following  selections  from  the  table  of 
contents : 

"The  Field  of  Research  in  Poultry  Hus- 
bandry"—  Prof.  Horace  Atwood,  West 
Virginia  Experiment  Station. 

"Inheritance  of  Fecundity  in  Domestic 
Fowl"— Dr.  Raymond  Pearl,  Maine  Ex- 
periment Station. 

"Present  Status  of  Investigation  in  the 
Problems  of  Poultry"— Dr.  P.  B.  Hadley, 
Rhode  Island  Experiment  Station. 

"Intestinal  Worms  in  Poultry"— Dr. 
G.  E.  Gage,  Maryland  Experiment  Sta- 
tion. 

"Feeding  Color"— -Prof.  C.  A.  Rogers, 
Cornell  University. 

"Poultry  House  Conditions"  —  C.  L. 
Opperman,  U.  S.  Dept.  of  Agriculture. 

"Poultry  Keeping  in  Europe,  Unite'd 
States,  and  Canada"— Prof.  Will  Brown, 
Scotland. 

"Poultry  Pathology"— Dr.  G.  B.  Morse, 
U.  S.  Dept.  of  Agriculture. 

The  report  concludes  with  a  most  com- 
prehensive bibliography  of  poultry  liter- 
ature. 

This  report  is  edited  by  ProfessorJC.  A. 
Rogers,  of  Cornell  University.  It'is  is- 
sued free  to  those  who  have  been  mem- 
bers of  the  association  during  the  year.s 
represented  in  the  report,  and  may  be 
obtained  by  all  others  who  are  interested, 
on  payment  of  price,  §2.  Orders  should 
be  addressed  to  Homer  W.  Jackson,  Sec- 
retary-Treasurer, 359  Norwood  Avenue, 
Buffalo,  N.  Y. 


Poultry  Feeding:  and  a  2  1-2  Gal- 
Ion  Bucket. 


Fritter  the  above  heading,  Mr.  F.  Hes- 
keth,  in  J'uu/tri/,  (Kngland),  ^ives  mime 
interesting  information,  of  which  the  fol- 
lowing is  a  liberal  abstract: 


"Suppose  we  take  a  '!]/>  gallon  bucket 
as  a  bandy  size  for  poultry  keepers  to  use 
when  feeding  stock  or  growing  chickens. 
Two  of  these  buckets  could  be  carried 
comfortably  by  the  majority  of  poultry- 
men,  one  in  the  bend  of  the  arm  at  the 
elbow,  and  the  other  in  the  hand  of  the 
Maine  arm,  the  other  hand  being  lined  for 
feeding.  Now  I  wonder  how  many  poul- 
try keepers  have  taken  the  trouble  to  find 
(Hit  what  weight  iif  the  usual  meals  ami 
grains  and  soft  food  the  bucket  they  gen- 
erally use  holds,  and  how  many  fowls  it 
will  approximately  feed,  and  at  what 
cost.  I  therefore  give  the  approximate 
capacity  of  a  2V,  gallon  bucket,  weighing 
about  2Y2  lbs.  I  know,  of  course,  that 
handfuls  vary,  but  with  a  little  practice 
one  can  easily  get  the  number  stated, 
each  handful  being  sufficient  for  a  fowl  in 
ordinary  circumstances. 

"I  am  allowing  for  one  feed  of  soft  food 
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and  one  feed  of  hard  food  per  diem. 
Three  or  four  feeds  could  be  given  a  day, 
so  as  to  keep  the  fowls  busy,  providing 
that  about  the  same  amount  of  food  is 
used  as  stated. 

"A  2V,  gallon  bucket  holds  VI  lbs.  oats, 
125  handfuls;  IS  lb.  wheat,  125  handfuls; 
IK  lbs.  maize,  12")  handfuls;  17  lbs.  soft 
food,  90  handfuls;  ">  lbs.  bran,  X  lbs. 
sharps,  10  lbs.  ground  oats,  24  lbs.  water. 
One  gallon  of  water  weighs  about  9%  lbs. 

"Suit  fund  mixture:  L'olbs.  ground  oats. 
(2  buckets);  5  lbs.  bran,  (1  bucket);  2 
lbs.  beef  scrap;  20  lbs.  water,  (not  quite 
one  bucket)  =  47  lbs.  of  soft  food. 

"One  2Y,  gallon  bucket  holds  17  lbs.  of 
this  soft  food,  and  is  sufficient  fur  feeding 
90  fowls  at  a  handful  per  fowl.  There- 
fore, 47  lbs.  are  sufficient  for  250  fowls, 
(about  3  oz.  per  fowl). 

"Taking  wheat  for  the  evening  feed: 
One  2]/,  gallon  bucket  holds  Is  ||,H.,  and 
is  sufficient  for  feeding  I  fowls  at  a 
handful  per  fowl.  Therefore,  i$G  lbs.,  (2 
buckets),  will  feed  250  fowls  for  the  even- 
ing feed,  (or  about  2'/,  oz.  per  fowl)." 


The  editor  would  like  to  learn  from 
some  of  the  subscribers  feeding  Hocks  of 
100  birds  and  upwards,  how  this  informa- 
tion compares  with  their  observation. 


"OCULUM" 


FRIEND  OF  FOWLS 


will  make  you  more  egt*s,  more 
^-f  meat,  more  money.  It  will  make  your  poultry  pay. 
It  will  cure  Cholera,  Roup,  White  Diarrhea,  Sore-head, 
Gapes  and  Canker.  Hundreds  of  cures  absolutely  prove  it. 
Price  $1.00  and  50c.  Sample  free;  send  1 0c  for  packing 
and  mailing.    Any  dissatisfied  user  gels  money  back. 

Hancock  Inoculatum  Co.,  Inc.,  Dept.  H,  Salem,  "  Virginia 


Wyckoff 's  S.  C.  W.  Leghorns 

Acknowledged  Everywhere  the  World's  Greatest  Layine  Strain ;  Unequaled  in  Standard 
Qualities.  Remember  that  we  are  the  originators,  and  for  over  thirty  years  specialty  breeders 
of  the  justly  celebrated  "WYCKOFF"  Strain  of  S.  C.  White  Leghorns,  tlie  Most  Profitable 
Strain  of  Poultry  in  America  today.   Place  your  orders  at  headquarters,  and  make  no  mistake. 

FPPC  FflR  UflTPUIMP  ln  any  °luantity'  from  tbe  grandeatof  matiugs  at  $2.00  per  15;  $3.75  per 
E.UUO  lUn  fin  I  UnlllU    30:  $5.00  per  45;  $10.00  per  100.   Catalogue  and  testimonials  i  ice. 

,•  Address,         C.  H.  WYCKOFF  &  SON,  Aurora,  Cayuga  Co.,  N.  Y. 


Get  Eggs  in  July  and  August 

When  the  GRASS  gets  TOUGH  and  DRY,  FEKD  FRESH, 
CRISP,  SWEET  SPROUTED  OATS. 
GOOD  as  GRASSHOPPERS  for  GROWING  CHICKS. 
ONE  BUSHEL  of  GRAIN  MAKES  TWO  to  FOUR  of  FEED. 
MAKE  your  POULTRY  PAY  a  PROFIT  EVERY 
MONTH  in  the  TAVELVE  by  using  the 

Double  Quick  Grain  Sprouter 

A  Perpetual  Poultry  Silo.   Made  in  sizes  from  a  tew  In  ns  to  1 .001). 

CLOSE-TO-NATURE  COMPANY,  73  Front  Street,  Colfax,  Iowa. 


Singing  Hens  Lay  Egg's 

I  Woiild  you  give  3c  a  month  per  hen  to  have  your  fowls  singing  and  I 
merry  and  feeling  fine — all  vigorous  and  healthy,  with  hens  laying  steadily  ? 

You  can  accomplish  this  with  Sheridan's  Condition  Powder— a  scien- 
tific poultry  tonic  (not  a  food),  which  aids  digestion,  gives  appetite,  tones 

•m— — «— — — — — — — — —     and  conditions.     Great  for 


Sheridan's 

CONDITION 

owder 


starting  chickens   right  and 
great  during  moulting  period. 
Try  it,  and  turn  your 
moping,  do-nothing 
hens  into  paying 
ones. 


To  say,  when  writing  advertisers,  "  SAW  AD.  IN  FARM-POULTRY,"  will  benefit  you— please  them— and  help  us. 


CLASSIFIED  ADVERTISEMENTS 

Classified  advertisements  only  will  be  inserted  in  these  columns,  and  no  display  other  than  the  initial  -word  or  name  allott  ed.  A'o  advertisement  containing 
tess  than  TWO  lines  if  ill  be  accepted.  All  parts  of  lines  -will  be  charged  as  one  j'ull  line.  Xo  limit  to  number  of  lines  ad .  may  contain.  An  advertiser  can 
divide  his  copy  and  have  an  ad.  under  as  many  headings  as  he  -wishes.  Cost  of  classified  advertising  -will  be  at  a  uniform  rate  of  25  cents  per  line,  each 
and  every  insertion  ;  no  less  price  per  line  for  any  number  of  lines  or  times  ordered.  Copy  -will  be  changed  as  often  as  desired  without  extra  cost.  About 
seven  ordinary  -words  make  a  line.  Initials,  figures,  name,  and  address  count  as  -words.  We  classify  the  /leadings  in  alphabetical  order,  the  value  of  -which 
arrangement  to  the  advertiser  is  at  once  apparent ,  enabling  the  buyer  to  immediately  locate  advertisements  of  any  particular  hind  in  -which  he  may  be  interested. 


CHARCOAL. 


POULTRY  CHARCOAL  only  SI  per  barrel; 
90  cents  In  five  barrel  lots    Tiiree  sizes. 
The  C.  B.  Charcoal  Co.,  Went  Brldgewater,  Maes. 


FARMS. 


FOR  SALE.   A  10  acre  chicken  Farm,  all  com- 
plete. Highest  prices,  home  market,  good  loca- 
tion and  buildings.   $1,000.00  cash. 

Breezemont  Farm,  Brookliaven,  L.  I.,  N.  Y.  7-1 


POULTIO  FARM  I  <)K  -Al  l  .  Just  what 
you  have  been  looking  for.  100  houses,  full 
equipment.  $1,000  cash,  balance  easy  terms.  For 
sale  by  The  0.  B.  C.  Co.,  West  Bridge-water,  Mass. 


FOR  SALE. 


BROCKS.  Keds.  W.  Wyans.,  G.  S.  Bants.,  P. 
•  Ducks.    D.  S.  Brownell,  Springfield,  Vt.  C-2 


CEESE. 


CHOICE  Embdens.  Winners  of  %  of  all  first  pri- 
zes for  youngsters  at  Madison  Sq.  for  3  years. 
Eggs  and  stock.  Miss  Little,  Clyde,  N.  Y. 


CUINEAS. 


PEARL  GUINEAS.   Pairs  vigorous  birds,  $4. 
Farm  reared  beauties.    Eggs  for  hatching. 

Miss  Little,  Clyde,  N.  Y. 


HELP  WANTED. 


FREE  Illustrated  Book  tells  about  over  360,000 
protected  positions  In  U.  S.  Service.  More  than 
40,000  vacancies  every  year.  There  Is  a  big  chance 
here  for  you,  sure  and  generous  pay,  lifetime  em- 
ployment. Easy  to  get.  Just  ask  for  booklet.  A,  92, 
No  obligation.   Earl  Hopkins,  Washington,  D.  C. 


n  .  _ |  r  |  m |  im— |  ,  — (  ^  — 


TOCAL  Representative  wanted.  Splendid  ln- 
-i  come  assured  right  man  to  act  as  our  represen- 
tative after  learning  our  business  thoroughly  by  mall. 
Former  experience  unnecessary.  All  we  require  Is 
honesty,  ability,  ambition  and  willingness  to  learn 
a  lucrative  business.  No  soliciting  or  traveling. 
This  Is  an  exceptional  opportunity  for  a  man  In  your 
section  to  get  Into  a  big  paying  business  without  cap- 
ital and  become  Independent  for  life.  Write  at  once 
for  full  particulars.  Address  E.  R.  Marden,  Pres. 
The  National  Co-Operatlve  Real  Estate  Company, 
L454,  Marden  Building,  Washington,  D.  C. 


JAVAS. 


TDLACK  JAYAS  — Write  for  catalogue  before 
-L)  buying  stock  or  eggs.  Best  stock  in  the  coun- 
try. G.  M.  Mathews,  Brocton,  N.  Y. 


LANCSHANS. 


EOBINSON'S  Laugslians.  Black.White.  Layers. 
Winners.  J.  F.  Robinson.  S.  Weymouth,  Mass.  2 


FIFTEEN  years  of  advancement.  Type,  color, 
vigor.  Natural  winter  layers,  big  brown  eggs. 
Winners  always.  Black,  White.  Eggs  S4.00  per  15. 
Circular.  Ives'  Langshans.  Ives,  Guilford,  Conn.  3-5 


LECHORNS. 


TT'OR  SALE.   One  hundred  choice  Rose  Comb 

A-    Buff  Leghorn  breeders:  the  great  layers. 

F.  S.  Zwick,  R.  F.  D.  No.  3,  Seymour,  Conn.   7-2  - 


11ABV  chicks  or  eggs.  S.  C  White  Leghorns, 
-L>  from  extra  fine  stock  guaranteed.  Chicks  10c. 
apiece  in  any  quantity  by  the  hundred  or  thousand. 
Eggs  $5  per  100.   Geo.  Tailliar,  Fayettevllle,  N.  Y.  3-6 


MINORCAS. 


i)rw~\r\  NORTHCP'S  Miuorcas.  world's  best 
^dVJxJVJ  quality:  catalogue  free.  Geo.  W.  Hey, 
successor  to  Geo.  H.  Northup,  R.  2,  Racevllle,  N.  Y. 


BLACK  MINORCA  eggs  *3  per  sit.:  cockerels. 
R.  Story,  187  Arlington  Ave.,  Brooklyn,  N.  Y. 


ORPINCTONS. 


DOSE  COMB  B1  l  I    AND  WHITE 

JLl    ingtons.   Breeders  at  reduced  prices. 

Chispa  Farm.  Melrose  Highlands,  Mass. 


/  \l  K  FOUNDATION,  Sim  pen.  Eggs 

Kellerstrass  best  mutlugs  direct.  Yearling 
pullets  at  SI. 00  and  yearling  cocks  at  $1.50  eacb. 

White  Orpington  Farm,  Niobe,  N.  Y.  7-1 


J EX  MOULT  THOROI  <.H  HKEO  S.C.  Buff 
-J  Orplngtous  are  heavy  layers  and  prize  winners. 
Trios,  eggs  for  hatching,  and  baby  chicks  a  specialty 
at  prices  you  can  afford  to  pay.  Mating  list  and  list 
of  prizes  won  free. 
Lexmoult  Orpington  Yards,  Lexington,  Mass.  4-4 


PHEASANTS. 


FEAV  PheaBants  eggs.  Lady  Amherst  and  Reeves 
$4  setting:  Japanese  Versicolor  $3:  Mougoliau 
$2.  G.  Veltman,  Poughkeepsle,  N.  Y.  5-3 


PLYMOUTH  ROCKS. 


rpRAP  nested  Barred  Rocks.  Eggs,  stock,  chicks. 
-L  Cat.  A  free.   A.  L.  Searles,  Milford,  N.  H.  6-1 


MY  BEST  BI  FF  ROCK  EGGS  now  one- 
half  price.  $1.50  per  15.  Fertility  guaranteed. 
Noyes,  Box  273,  New  London,  Conn. 


POULTRY  FOODS. 


BULLETIN  ON  BALANCED  RATIONS 
absolutely  free;  tells  how  to  compound  at  home 
most  economical  and  healthful  mashes,  chick  foods, 
scratch  foods.  Drop  postal  giving  your  dealer's 
name  and  address  to 

Henola  Food  Co.,  Box  405E,  Newark,  N.  J. 


PRINTINC 


PRINTING  for  Poultrymen:  fine  cuts  used: 
samples  free.   Mention  your  breed. 

W.  A.  Bode,  Fairhaven.  Pa. 


 RHODE  ISLAND  REDS. 

/  \L1>  ACRES  Single  and  Rose  Comb  R.  I.  Reds 
"  "  of  wonderful  quality.  Breeders  and  owners 
of  a  long  line  of  winners  at  New  York  and  Boston. 
Send  for  our  1912  matlug  list.  Book  orders  for  day 
old  chicks  and  eggs  for  hatching. 

William  C.  Stephens,  Manager,  Foxboro,  Moss. 


RHODE  ISLAND  WHITES. 


JOCOY  ORIGINATED  the  K.  I.  Whites  more 
than  twenty  years  ago.  They  lead  the  Reds  for 
quick  maturing,  are  better  layers,  and  are  easier  to 
breed.   Booklet  free. 

J.  A.  Jocoy.  Towanda,  Pa.  5-3 


WANTED. 


POl  1.  FRYMAN,  young  man,  American,  sin 
gle,  experienced  all  branches  poultry  business 
desires  position,  private  estate  preferred. 
William  Manchester,  Sunnyslde,  Bristol,  R.  I.  7-1 


TJ1XPEKT  POIT.TRYMAN,  American,  wid- 
S2J  ower,  age  40,  no  tobacco  or  liquor,  20  years 
practical  experience  in  all  branches,  desires  position 
as  manager  on  paying  plant,  or  would  consider  prop- 
osition in  starting  new  plant.   Best  of  reference. 

Address  A.  J.  care  of  Farm  -  Poultry.  7-1 


"PVO  YOl  NEED  FARM  HELP?  The  Jew- 
1  s  ish  Agricultural  and  Industrial  Aid  Society 
has  on  its  lists  men  wishing  to  obtain  employment 
on  farms.  Many  of  them  are  without  experience. 
They  are  able  bodied  and  willing  to  work.  If  you 
ran  make  use  of  such  help,  please  communicate  with 
us,  stating  what  wages  you  will  pay,  whether  the 
work  is  permanent,  and  whether  you  prefer  a  single 
or  a  married  man,  with  or  without  experience.  Ours 
Is  a  philanthropic  organization,  whose  object  it  is  to 
assist  and  encourage  Jewish  immigrants  to  become 
farmers.  We  charge  no  commission  to  employer  or 
employee.   Address,  Farm  Labor  Bureau, 

179  Second  Avenue,  New  York  City,  N.  Y. 


WYANDOTTES. 


OILVER  WYANDOTTES.  At  the  great  club 

O  show,  Boston,  1912,  won  both  champion  cups. 
More  prizes  than  any  other  strain,  or  25  points  to  13 
for  next  competitor,  and  so  easy.   Stock  and  eggs. 

J.  C.  Jodrey.  Box  A,  Danvers,  Mass. 


The  American  Poultry  Association 

Program. 


Thirty-seventh  annual  meeting  of  the 
American  Poultry  Association,  Nashville, 
Tenn.,  August  9th  to  15th,  1912.  Head- 
quarters, Hermitage  Hotel. 

Meetings  of  the  association  will  be  in 
the  Hall  of  the  Legislature,  State  Capitol, 
one  square  from  the  hotel.    These  meet- 
ings are  open  to  the  entire  public. 
Friday,  August  9th,  10  A.  M. 

(Meetings  of  the  Executive  Board  will 
be  open  to  members  of  the  American 
Poultry  Association). 

Meeting  of  the  Executive  Board,  in  the 
Assembly  room,  twelfth  floor  of  the  Her- 
mitage Hotel. 

Saturday,  August  10th,  10  A.  M. 
Meeting  of  the  Executive  Board. 
Monday,  August  12th,  9  A.  M. 

Thirty-seventh  annual  meeting  of  the 
American  Poultry  Association  called  to 
order  by  the  president. 

Address  of  welcome  by  Hon.  B.  W. 
Hooper,  Governor  of  the  state  of  Tennes- 
see. 

Response  by  Reese  V.  Hicks,  President 
of  the  American  Poultry  Association. 

Roll  call  of  members  by  states. 

Approval  of  minutes  of  last  meeting. 

Report  of  Election  Commissioner. 

Election  of  Board  of  Review. 

Appointment  of  Committee  on  Creden- 
tials. 

2  P.  M. 

Report  of  Executive  Board  on  applica- 
tion for  membership;  charters  granted  to 
Branch  Associations;  annual  report  and 
recommendations.  (All  reports,  as  soon 
as  made,  will  be  open  for  discussion  and 
motions  to  carry  their  recommendations 
into  eflect). 

Annual  report  of  Secretary. 

Annual  report  of  Treasurer. 

Report  of  Finance  Committee. 

Report  of  Board  of  Review  under  sus- 
pension of  rules. 

Report  of  Committee  on  Credentials. 

Ladies'  tea  and  musieale  at  Hermitage 
Hotel. 

Monday  Evening. 
Grand  reception  at  S  P.  M.,  followed  by 


grand  ball,  Hermitage  Hotel.  The  hotel 
beautifully  decorated  for  the  occasion. 

Tuesday,  August  13th,  9  A.  M. 

Reports  from  and  regarding  Branch  As- 
sociations. (All  reports  must  be  in  writ- 
ing and  signed  by  the  President  and  Sec- 
retary of  the  Branch ) . 

Report  of  Committee  on  Bureau  of  Lec- 
turers, G.  C.  Watkins,  Chairman. 

Report  of  Committee  on  Education  and 
Experimentation,  Prof.  James  E.  Rice, 
Chairman. 

2  P.  M. 

Report  of  the  Committee  on  Plymouth 
Rock  Breed  Standard,  A.  C.  Smith,  Chair- 
man. 

Report  of  the  Committee  on  Market 
Egg  and  Poultry  Standard,  Robert  H. 
Essex,  Chairman. 

Report  of  the  Committee  on  Show 
Blanks,  W.  Theo.  Wittman,  Chairman. 

Lawn  fete  and  musieale  at  the  country 
home  of  Hon.  Percy  Warner. 

Tuesday  Evening,  8  P.  M. 

"  Progressive  Poultry  Culture. "  Illus- 
trated lecture  by  Prof.  A.  A.  Brighaml 
Director  of  the  South  Dakota  Agricultura, 
College,  Brookings,  S.  D. 

Wednesday,  August  14th,  9  A.  M. 

Report  of  the  Secretary  on  Contest  for 
separate  Breed  Standards. 

Report  of  Committee  on  Editing  and 
Publishing,  Second  Edition,  1910  Stand- 
ard, F.  L.  Kimmey,  Chairman. 

Report  of  the  Standing  Revision  Com- 
mittee on  1915  Standard,  Reese  V.  Hicks, 
Ex-oflicio  Chairman. 

2  P.  M. 

Consideration  of  proposed  amendments 
to  the  constitution  and  by-laws. 

"Market  Poultry  and  Egg  Conditions 
in  the  South."  Address  by  Prof.  H.  C. 
Pierce,  U.  S.  Dept.  of  Agriculture,  Bureau 
of  Chemistry,  Food  Research  Laboratory, 
Field  Station,  Nashville,  Tenn. 

Wednesday  Evening. 

Banquet,  Hermitage  Hotel. 


Thursday,  August  15th,  9  A.  M. 
Inauguration  of  new  oflicers. 
New  business. 

Report  by  Executive  Board;  judge's  li- 
cense granted ;  new  members  elected ; 
standing  committees  announced. 

Report  of  Express  Committee,  Charles 
D.  Cleveland,  Chairman. 

Report  of  Committee  on  Parcel  Post 
Promotion,  C.  M.  Zimmer,  Chairman. 

Report  of  Committee  on  Organization, 
Wm.  Barry  Owen,  Chairman. 

Report  of  Committee  on  Medals,  T.  E. 
Quisenberry,  Chairman. 

2  P.  M. 

Report  of  Committee  on  Show  Informa- 
tion, R.  F.  Palmer,  Chairman. 

Election  of  Election  Commissioner. 

Announcement  of  Election  of  Treasurer. 

"  Poultry  Shippers'  Organizations  and 
Their  Place  in  the  Industry."  Address 
by  Mr.  O.  P.  Berry,  President  Southern 
Poultry  and  Egg  Shippers'  Association, 
Alexandria,  Tenn. 

Thursday  Evening. 

"Darky  Life  in  the  South,"  atone  of 
the  theatres. 

Friday,  August  16th,  9  A.  M. 

Poultry  demonstration  at  the  Naive- 
Spillers  Packing  Co. 

Trip  to  "The  Hermitage,' '  the  home  of 
former  President  Andrew  Jackson,  where 
an  old  fashioned  southern  barbecue  will 
be  given. 

Friday  Evening. 
"  On  to  Chattanooga!  " 

Saturday,  August  17th. 
'  Visit  Chickamanga  Park,  Missionary 
Ridge,  and  Lookout  Mountain. 

Return  trip  stop  over  at  Mammoth 
Cave,  Kentucky. 


In  These  Days  of  High  Prices. 


Squirrel  —  You  seem  to  have  a  very 
small  family  this  year,  Mother  Clucks. 

Mother  Clucks  —  At  the  present  prices 
of  eggs  it's  too  expensive  to  raise  large 
families." — judge. 


Don't  tell  all  you  know.  Keep  a  little 
for  a  nest  egg. — Exchange. 


Following  Our  Footsteps. 

At  the  risk  of  drawing  down  upon  my- 
self the  wrath  of  Dr.  P.  T.  Woods,  of  the 
American  Poultry  Journal,  who  solemnly 
declares  that  no  matter  who  claims  to 
have  originated  anything,  I  always  de- 
clare that  someone  else  was  ahead,  and 
usually  claim  that  distinction  for  myself, 
I  must  point  out  to  the  editor  of  the  Il- 
lustrated Poultry  Record  that  he  is  in  error 
when  he  says:  "We  note  with  interest 
that  two  of  our  contemporaries  have  paid 
us,  unconsciously,  a  great  compliment  by 
copying  the  idea  of  personal  letters  now 
appearing  in  the  Poultry  Record.  As  'im- 
itation is  the  sincerest  form  of  flattery,' 
so  to  some  extent  we  accept  the  tribute  to 
our  leadership.  It  is  always  satisfactory 
to  think  one  has  shown  others  a  better 
way." 

The  "  personal  letters"  to  which  refer- 
ence is  made  are  published  as  "  Personal 
Letters  From  an  Old  Fancier,"  and  be- 
gan in  March,  1912.  The  writer  signs 
himself  "Enos  Malpas."  TVi<?  Record  says: 
" 'Enos  Malpas '  makes  no  claim  of  or- 
iginality. It  was  reading  Mr.  Lorimer's 
Letters  From  a  Successful  Merchant  to 
His  Son,'  that  gave  him  the  suggestion. 
He,  however,  can  claim  that  it  was  his 
pen  which  first  adopted  this  style  of  poul- 
try journalese." 

It  is  cruel  to  shatter  the  illusions  of 
"  Enos  Malpas  "  on  this  point,  but  if  he 
will  come  to  this  otiice  1  will  show  him  in 
the  files  of  this  paper  for  1904,  1905,  and 
1906,  a  series  of  "  letters  From  a  Super- 
annuated Poultryman,"  which,  as  1  recol- 
lect, were  written  by  myself.  I  don't  re- 
call whether  Lorimer's  book  was  earlier 
than  1VHJ4  or  not,  but  think  that  it  was, 
and  that  I  had  probably  read  it.  But  the 
idea  was  not  an  original  one  with  Lori- 
mer.    It  is  centuries  old. 


R.  V.  Mitchell  Goes  to  Missouri. 


R.  V.  Mitchell  has  recently  been  ap- 
pointed student  assistant  in  poultry  hus- 
bandry at  the  University  of  Missouri. 
Mr.  Mitchell  has  taken  poultry  work  at 
Cornell  University  and  has  had  charge  of 
the  poultry  department  at  Penn  State 
College.  His  appointment  will  prove  a 
valuable  addition  to  the  poultry  depart- 
ment, and  his  presence  in  Missouri  of  in- 
estimable value  topoultrymen  of  the  state. 


To  say,  when  writing  advertisers,  "  SAW  AD.  IN  FARM-POULTRY,"  will  benefit  you— please  them— and  help  us. 
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Rechristening  Adult  Breeds. 


IN  AN  article  in  the  American  Poultry 
World,  F.  W.  Proctor  suggests  thai 
one  step  toward  "a  more  uniform 
and  consistent  nomenclature  of  hreeds 
and  varieties  "  might  be  to  rechristen  the 
Light  Brahma  the  Columbian  Brahma,  to 
conform  to  the  Columbian  Wyandottes 
iind  the  Plymouth  Hocks,  and  the  Dark 
Brahma  the  Silver  Penciled  Brahma,  to 
conform  to  the  names  of  similar  varieties 
in  other  hreeds.  After  the  suggestion  it 
immediately  appears  that  "  the  terms 
Light  and  Dark,  if  thus  liberated  from  a 
connection  where  their  use  has  litlle 
actual  significance,  would  nicely  describe 
two  varieties  of  Barred  Pocks;  and  would 
convey  an  unmistakable  meaning." 

There  are  several  grave  objections  to 
Mr.  Proctor's  proposition.  In  the  first 
place,  the  term  Columbian  as  a  descrip- 
tive name  is  absolutely  meaningless.  In 
the  next  place,  the  terms  Light  and  Dark, 
a9  applied  to  Brahmas,  have  a  relative 


significance,  and  from  long  and  common 
usage  have  quite  definite  significance. 
The  only  legitimate  excuse  for  changing 
the  names  of  the  Brahmas  would  be  that 
all  names  of  breeds  and  varieties  were  to 
he  recast  to  secure  uniformity  and  con- 
sistency— and  also  appropriateness.  The 
appropriate  description  of  a  variety  is  a 
term  which  describes  its  color.  t 'olumbian 
describes  nothing,  neither  shape,  color, 
nor  any  other  attribute  of  a  fowl.  It 
merely  indicates  that  the  first  variety 
given  the  name  were  first  exhibited  the 
year  of  the  400th  anniversary  of  the  dis- 
covery of  America.  It  is  a  freak  appel- 
lation. If  white  birds  with  black  points 
are  to  have  a  common  variety  name,  the 
appropriate  name  is  Ermine. 

The  suggestion  to  call  the  pullet  line  of 
Barred  Rocks  Light,  and  the  cockerel  line 
Dark  apparently  fails  to  consider  what 
confusion  would  result  in  showing  and 
classification  from  such  a  change. 


International  Association  of  Instruc= 
tors  and  Investigators  in  Poultry 

Husbandry. 


AT  THE  fourth  annual  meeting  of 
the  International  Association  of 
Instructors  and  Investigators  in 
Poultry  Husbandry,  the  follow- 
ing officers  were  elected  for  ensuing  terms : 
President  —  F.  C.  Elford,  MacDonald 
Agricultural  Csllege,  Quebec,  Canada. 
First  vice-president  —  F.  H.  Stoneburn, 
Connecticut  Agricultural  College,  Storrs, 
Conn.  Second  vice-president — Horace 
Atwood,  West  Virginia  Experiment  Sta- 
tion, Morgantown,  West  Virginia.  Sec'y- 
Treas. — Homer  W.  Jackson,  Pennsylva- 
nia State  College,  State  College,  Pa. 

Directors  1910—1012 —  T.  E.  Quisen- 
berry,  State  Poultry  Experiment  Station, 
Mountain  Grove,  Mo.;  J.  G.  Hal  pin, 
University  of  Wisconsin,  Madison,  Wis. ; 
Raymond  Pearl,  Maine  Experiment  Sta- 
tion, Orono,  Maine. 

Directors  1911— 1913— W.  R.  Graham, 
Ontario  Agricultural  College,  Guelph, 
Ont. ;  James  E.  Rice,  Cornell  University, 
Ithaca,  N.  Y. 

Committees  have  been  appointed  as 
follows : 

Committee  on  Instruction — J.  G.  Hal- 
pin,  Madison,  Wis.,  (chairman);  W.  F. 
Kirkpatrick,  Storrs,  Ct. ;  W.  E.  Vaplon, 
Ft.  Collins,  Colo. ;  R.  H.  Waite,  College 
Park,  Md. ;  D.  J.  Lambert,  Kingston, 
R.  I. 

Committee  on  Feeding  —  Horace  At- 
wood, Morgantown,  Va. ,  (chairman); 
W.  A.  Lippincott,  Manhattan,  Kansas; 
Miss  Clara  Nixon,  Ithaca,  N.  Y. ;  C.  A. 
Rogers,  Ithaca,  X.  Y. 

Committee  on  Breeding  —  L.  J.  Cole, 
Madison,  Wis.,  (chairman);  C.  B.  Dav- 
enport, Cold  Spring  Harbor,  N.  Y. ;  Ray- 
mond Pearl,  Orono,  Me. ;  W.  R.  Graham, 
Guelph,  Ont. ;  A.  G.  Phillips,  Lafayette, 
Ind. 

Committee  on  Legislation — F.  H.  Stone- 
burn,  Philadelphia,  Pa.,  (chairman); 
W.  F.  Kirkpatrick,  Storrs,  Conn. ;  Dr. 
A.  A.  Brigham,  Brookings,  So.  Dakota. 

Committee  on  Marketing  —  W.  A.  Lip- 
pincott, Manhattan,  Kans.  ;  F.  C.  Elford, 
Buffalo,  N.  Y. ;  H.  A.  McAleer,  Philadel- 
phia, Pa. ;  C.  L.  Opperman,  Washing- 
ton, D.  C. 

Committee  on  Houses  —  C.  A.  Rogers, 
Ithaca,  N.  Y.,  (chairman);  F.  S.  Jacoby, 
Columbus,  Ohio;  H.  R.  Lewis,  New 
Brunswick,  N.  J. 

Committee  on  Bibliography — Miss  Clara 
Nixon,  Ithaca,  N.  Y.,  (chairman);  Vic- 
tor Fortier,  Ottawa,  Canada;  R.  R.  Slo- 
cum,  Ithaca,  N.  Y. ;  J.  M.  Turpin,  Logan, 
Utah;  Dr.  Raymond  Pearl,  Orono,  Me. 

Committee  on  Diseases  and  Parasites — 
Dr.  P.  B.  Hadley,  Kingston,  R.  I.,  (chair- 
man); Dr.  G.  E.  Gage,  Amherst,  Mass. ; 
W.  F.  Kirkpatrick,  Storrs,  Conn. 

Committee  on  Investigation — James  E. 
Rice,  Ithaca,  N.  Y.,  (chairman);  Dr. 
Raymond  Pearl,  Orono,  Maine;  J.  G. 
Halpin,  Madison,  Wis. ;  Horace  Atwood, 


Morgantown,  W.  Va. ;  Dr.  P.  B.  Had- 
ley, Kingston,  R.  I. 

Committee  on  Incubation — W.  R.  Gra- 
ham, Guelph,  Ont,.,  (chairman);  James 
E.  Rice,  Ithaca,  N.  Y. ;  Dr.  Raymond 
Pearl,  Orono,  Me. 

Committee  on  Publication  —  The  Presi- 
dent, (ex-officio);  Raymond  Pearl,  Or- 
ono, Maine;  C.  A.  Rogers,  Ithaca,  N.  Y., 
(editor);  the  Secretary-Treasurer,  (ex- 
officio). 

Fifth  Annual  Meeting. 

By  vote  of  Executive  Committee  the 
fifth  annual  meeting  will  be  held  at  Mich- 
igan Agricultural  College,  East  Lansing, 
Mich.,  June  26th,  27th,  and  28th.  It  is 
hoped  that  there  will  he  a  full  attendance. 
An  interesting  program  is  being  prepared. 
Papers  will  be  presented  by  competent 
home  and  foreign  authorities,  and  many 
matters  of  interest  and  importance  to 
members  will  be  discussed. 

Attention  is  called  to  the  fact  that  the 
coming  annual  meeting  is  to  be  held  the 
week  preceding  the  opening  of  the  Post 
Graduate  School  at  Michigan  Agricultural 
College,  which  doubtless  many  members 
will  plan  to  attend. 

In  accordance  with  Article  4  of  the  By- 
Laws,  the  following  proposed  amend- 
ments are  submitted  to  members,  action 
on  which  will  be  taken  at  the  coming  an- 
nual meeting: 

Amendment  by  Dr.  Raymond  Pearl: 
That  article  I,  Section  1,  be  amended  by 
substitution  of  word  "American"  in  place 
of  "International,"  and  any  fuither 
changes  in  constitution  which  shall  be 
necessary  in  order  that  there  may  be  uni- 
formity throughout  shall  be  correspond- 
ingly made. 

Amendment  by  Prof.  C.  A.  Rogers: 
That  Article  V,  Section  1,  be  amended  to 
read    *    *    *    and  the  dues  shall  be  $2 


annually  thereafter,  payable  on  or  before 
the  dale  of  the  annual  meeting. 

The  Proceedings  of  the  third  annual 
meeting  are  now  in  press.  Every  paid- 
up  member  who  has  joined  previous  to 
the  third  annual  meeting,  (July,  1910), 
is  entitled  to  one  copy,  which  will  be  for- 
warded as  soon  as  issued.  Additional 
copies  can  be  secured  on  payment  of  price, 
$2  per  copy.  Members  who  have  joined 
since  July,  1910,  who  desire  copies,  and 
all  who  desire  extra  copies,  are  requested 
to  remit  price  and  shipping  directions  at 
once  to  the  secretary-treasurer. 

If  a  bill  is  enclosed,  signifying  that 
dues  are  in  arears,  prompt  payment  is 
requested.    Yours  very  truly, 

Homer  W.  Jackson, 
State  College,  Pa. 

389  Norwood  Avenue, 
Buffalo,  N.  V. 
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ical  reader  of  this  book  ti rat  is  that  the 
book  is  devoted  too  largely  to  the  partic- 
ular type  of  open  house  favored  by  Dr. 
Woods,  and  known  as  the  "  Woods' 
House."  No  illustration  of  any  other 
type  of  house  appears  until  near  the  end 
of  the  book.  The  discussion  of  the  prin- 
ciples of  fresh  air  housing  is  effective, 
and  descriptions  of  details  of  construc- 
tion are  plain. 

These  books  are  valuable  additions  to 
topical  poultry  literature.  They  sell  at 
75c.  per  copy,  postpaid.  Order  through 
this  office. 


Two  New  Books  by  Dr.  Woods. 


The  American  Poultry  Journal  Publish- 
ing Co.,  Chicago,  111.,  issues  two  new 
books  bv  Prince  T.  Woods,  M.  D.,  man- 
aging editor  of  the  American  Poultry  Jour- 
nal. "How  to  Raise  Chicks —  Including 
Revision  of  Facts  About  White  Diar- 
rhea," is  a  book  of  123  pages,  with  num- 
erous illustrations,  mostly  from  photo- 
graphs by  the  author.  The  major  subject 
is  divided  into  nine  chapters,  the  first 
four  of  which  deal  with  the  breeding 
stock,  discussing  the  selection,  care,  and 
management  of  breeders  for  the  produc- 
tion of  vigorous  chicks.  The  tenth  chapter 
gives  a  concise  statement  of  the  white 
diarrhea  question. 

"Open  Air  Poultry  Houses  for  all  Cli- 
mates," is  a  book  of  96  pages,  well  illus- 
trated, chiefly  with  photographs.  The 
point  that  will  probably  strike  every  crit- 


Standards  at  Last. 

"At  long,  long  last"  the  corrected 
edition  of  the  191U  Standard  of  Perfec- 
tion has  been  published.  Orders  for  the 
book  can  now,  we  presume,  be  filled 
promptly.  How  great  an  improvement 
it  is  over  the  "mislit"  edition  we  are  not, 
at  this  writing,  able  to  say,  not  having 
had  time  to  make  a  comparison  of  the 
two  editions.  However,  it  is  here,  and  it 
is  to  be  hoped  that  we  have  seen  the  last 
of  the  slipshod  methods  of  making  and 
publishing  the  books  that  have  character- 
ized the  last  decade. 


From  the  "Ad."  Man. 

One  step  won't  take  us  very  far; 

We've  got  to  keep  on  walking. 
One  word  won't  tell  folks  all  we  are; 

We've  got  to  keep  on  talking. 
One  inch  won't  make  us  very  tall; 

We've  got  to  keep  on  growing. 
One  little  ad.  won't  do  it  all; 

We've  got  to  keep  them  going. 

— E.cchawje. 


Are  You  Prepared 

to  meet  all  emergencies  caused  by  sudden  illness  or  accident, 
the  quickly  acquired  cold  or  cough,  the  terrifying  croup, 
trie  annoying  cut,  bruise  or  burn,  the  disabling  turned 
ankle,  strained  muscle  of  leg,  arm  or  back? 

YOU    ARE    NOT  PREPARED 

Unless  You  Have  on  Hand  That  Old  Reliable  Remedy 


For  INTERNAL  and  EXTERNAL  use. 

Originated  in  1810  by  an  old  family  physician,  its  great 
usefulness  as  a  household  remedy  established  for  it  a  repu- 
tation which  has  been  handed  down  from  father  to  son  and 
from  mother  to  daughter,  until  now  it  has  become  known 
and  is  being  used  all  over  the  land. 

At  all  Druggists.    25  cents,  three  times  as  much  50  cents. 

I.  S.  JOHNSON  &  CO.,  Boston,  Mass. 


ONE  GALLON 
ZEN  OLEUM 
$1  so  Ex.  Paid 


We  will  send  ONE  gallon  of  Famous  Zenoleum  Disinfect- 
ant and  Lice  Killer,  enough  to  make  2  whole  barrels, 
one  hundred  gallons  in  solution,  for  $1.50  Prepaid. 

This  Is  the  poultry  remedy  you  see  recommended  so  often  In  the  writ- 
ings of  great  authorities.  It  is  used  by  46  Agricultural  Colleges  and 
the  leading  fanciers  of  the  world.  Book  "Chicken  Chat"  sent  free. 
THE  ZENNER  DISINFECTANT  CO.,  263  Lafayette  Ave.,  Detroit,  Mich. 


"SENSATION" 

and  RED  PRINCE  R.  and  S.  C.  REDS. 

The  Strains  that  have  won  more  firsts  (In  Kose  Comb  Reds)  at  New  York.  Boston.  Providence,  Chicago,  Baltimore,  AVasliineton.  liill  — 1932 
than  all  others  combined.   KGGS. —  All  eggs  above  utility  grade  at  half  price  after  May  15th.   Utility.  *1  per  15;  $4  per  1U0.   Send  stamp  for  Mating  List. 

RED  FEATHER  FARM,  F.  W.  C,  Almy,  Prop. ,  Box  67,  Tiverton  4  Cors.,  R.  I. 
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Sublime  Faith  in  the  British  Breeder. 


'-¥""*  HE  excellent  performance  of  a 
I  pen  of  English  pullets  in  an 
1  American  laying  competition, 
as  announced  last  week,  will 
delight  every  good  patriot,  and  confirm 
the  opinions  of  those  who  believe  that 
British  utility  breeders  have  got  their  feet 
firmly  planted  on  the  real  road  to  success. 
America  can  teach  us  a  great  many 
things  about  commercial  poultry  produc- 
tion, and  our  native  breeders  owe  a  good 
deal  to  her  earlier  examples  in  the  art  of 
breeding  layers;  but  in  the  later  stages 
there  is  very  good  reason  for  believing 
that  the  British  poultry  keeper  will  win 
out  on  top,  mainly  because  he  has  adopted 
the  principle  of  specializing.  I  am  one 
of  those  who  believe  that  the  British  fan- 
cier is  the  cleverest  breeder  —  in  his  own 
line  —  on  earth,  and  something  of  his 
skill,  his  perseverance,  his  intensity, 
seems  to  have  been  acquired  by  the  latter 
day  utility  breeder  who  is,  as  you  might 
say,  a  whole  hogger  in  regard  to  method 
and  scientific  principles.  The  success  of 
one  pen  of  English  birds  in  America  does 
not  necessarily  prove  the  superiority  of 
English  fowls  as  a  class,  but  it  does  indi- 
cate very  clearly  the  marked  excellence 
of  some  English  strains;  and  considering 
that  these  pullets  covered  upwards  of  two 
thousand  miles,  and  suffered  the  discom- 
forts of  a  long  sea  voyage  before  the  com- 
petition commenced,  their  performance 
during  a  bard  North  American  winter  re- 
flects much  credit  upon  the  method  that 
produced  them,  and  our  American  friends 
will,  I  think,  admit  that  specialism  is 
carrying  the  British  utilitarian  along  at  a 
rapid  rate.  No  doubt  Mr.  J.  H.  Robin- 
son, who  recently  wrote  in  Farm-Poultry 
that  the  fancy  in  England  was  running 
up  one  blind  alley  and  utility  up  another, 
will  see  fit  to  modify  his  opinion,  because 
if  the  American  competitors  in  this  con- 
test represent  the  result  of  compromising 
standard  points  with  utility  traits  it  is 
obvious  that  the  principle  is  being  badly 
beaten.  Again,  I  believe  the  Americans 
are  to  a  large  extent  discarding  trap  nests, 
whirh  are  certainly  costly  contrivances  to 
manage  on  a  large  establishment,  and  I 
wonder  if  the  comparative  failure  of  the 
American  hens  is  the  effect. " — W.  M.  El- 
kington, in  Feathered  Life. 

If  my  opinions  were  as  easily  modified 
as  Mr.  Elkington's  seem  to  be  easily 
made,  a  little  incident  like  that  might 
produce  some  faint  impression  on  me. 
As  it  is,  I  find  Mr.  Elkington's  argument 
chiefly  illuminating  as  showing  on  what 
very  slight  foundations  he  can  build  very 
positive  conclusions.  To  my  mind  it  is 
the  height  of  absurdity  for  a  man  to  un- 
dertake to  draw  any  positive  general  con- 
clusions from  the  reports  of  any  laying 
competition,  and  above  all  from  meager 
reports  of  one  that  is  not  half  finished, 
and  from  the  performance  of  one  small 
pen  of  hens. 

But  suppose  for  the  moment  that  re- 
sults in  this  laying  competition  are  signifi- 
cant and  valuable,  and  that  if  the  pen  of 
English  Leghorns  finish  in  the  lead,  that 
fact  would  establish  Mr.  Elkington's  con- 
tentions; then  it  must  also  be  assumed 
that  if  the  English  Leghorns,  said  to 
represent  the  highest  achievements  of  the 
English  specialist  in  egg  production,  fail 
to  finish  in  the  lead,  his  conclusions  are 
knocked  into  a  cocked  hat.  Further,  to 
establish  his  conclusions  it  is  not  merely 
necessary  that  the  English  Leghorns  lead 
at  the  close,  but  lead  by  a  wide  margin, 
for  the  specialist  has  little  to  show  for  his 
boasted  skill  if  the  margin  between  his 
birds  and  birds  of  rather  ordinary  breed- 
ing is  small. 

Mr.  Elkington  is  leaning  on  a  very 
slender  reed  when  he  relies  upon  that  one 
pen  of  leghorns  to  prove  anything  for 
him.  At  the  close  of  the  twenty-fourth 
week  of  the  competition,  with  twenty- 
eight  weeks  to  go,  the  English  pen  was 
only  30  eggs  ahead  of  its  nearest  com- 
petitors. An  average  gain  of  only  six 
eggs  per  hen  would  put  them  neck  and 
neck.  It  would  be  just  as  safe  to  wager 
today  that  the  English  pen  would  be 
beaten  by  a  number  of  others  as  that  it 
would  maintain  its  place.  The  only  thing 
the  performance  of  the  English  Leghorns 
to  date  has  indicated,  is  that  they  were 
better  developed  when  they  entered  the 


competition.  What  difference  that  will 
make  between  their  performance  and  that 
of  pens  beginning  later  in  the  remainder 
of  the  year,  only  time  can  tell. 

But  leaving  the  question  of  comparison 
between  the  English  Leghorns  and  others 
in  the  competition,  consider  what  they 
are  doing  on  the  basis  of  actual  perform- 
ance. There  is  no  "record"  laying  at  all 
in  this  competition.  The  English  Leg- 
horns laid  485  eggs  in  24  weeks,  an  aver- 
age of  97  each.  That  is  good  winter  lay- 
ing, but  not  unheard  of.  It  has  fre- 
quently been  more  than  equaled  by  pens 
and  even  good  sized  flocks  of  almost 
every  breed  and  variety  in  the  list  —  not 
excepting  Asiatics.  Very  few  poultry 
keepers  of  any  skill  and  long  experience 
have  not  had  occasional  pens  do  as  well 
or  better.  The  principal  determining 
factor  in  winter  egg  production  is  not 
"clever"  or  scientific  breeding,  but  to 
have  the  pullets  ready  to  begin  laying  at 
the  beginning  of  winter.  There  is  an 
element  of  chance  in  this.  I've  known 
men  do  it  with  several  different  breeds, 
(just  ordinary  stock),  year  after  year, 
for  several  years,  and  then  fail  to  hit  it 
on  a  part  or  even  on  all.  The  rate  of 
growth  depends  on  the  season  as  well  as 
on  conditions  the  grower  can  control. 

Years  ago,  before  my  connection  with 
it,  a  subscriber  to  this  paper  reported  an 
average  egg  yield  of  210,  or  thereabouts, 
from  a  dozen  hens.  If  I  remember  right, 
they  were  White  Bocks.  A  little  while 
after  I  became  editor  he  wrote  me  that 
he  had  a  lot  of  pullets  coming  on  that  he 
thought  would  begin  to  lay  at  about  the 
right  time  to  make  a  winter  record,  and 
he  was  going  to  try  to  beat  the  previous 
record.  But  the  pullets  disappointed 
him,  and  failed  to  begin  laying  in  time  to 
make  it  possible  to  beat  the  old  record  in 
the  corresponding  months,  and  he  gave  it 
up.  I  have  known  numerous  cases  of 
scrub  stock  for  which  no  records  were 
kept,  that  from  what  I  saw  from  time  to 
time  of  what  they  were  doing,  I  have  not 
the  least  doubt  did  better  winter  laying 
than  has  been  done  in  this  competition. 
These  recollections  and  observations  are 
not  records,  nor  are  the  reports  of  poultry- 
men  "  official,"  but  any  sane  person  who 
has  any  confidence  in  his  own  eyes  and 
judgment,  and  who  can  discriminate  be- 
tween the  improbable  and  the  probable 
in  the  statements  of  others,  has  to  test 
"official"  reports  and  records  of  all 
kinds  by  comparison  with  this  part  of  his 
knowledge.  In  poultry  matters  we  would 
be  in  a  very  unfortunate  plight  if  we  were 
not  able  to  do  so.  Mr.  Elkington  will  be 
well  advised  if  he  refrains  from  drawing 
any  more  conclusions  about  the  value  of 
the  work  of  English  laying  specialists 
until  the  returns  are  all  in,  and  until  the 
records  of  this  competition  are  compared 
with  others. 

His  "  belief"  in  the  superiority  of  the 
British  breeder  seems  to  be,  in  his  own 
mind,  the  real  ground  of  his  argument. 
The  British  breeder  is  peerless — as  a  fan- 
cier; therefore  he  must  excel  as  a  laying 
specialist;  therefore  —  although  this  is 
only  one  instance,  it  is  so  exactly  in  ac- 
cord with  (his)  expectation  that  he  is 
entirely  safe  in  assuming  that  British 
superiority  will  again  be  demonstrated. 

Now  1  don't  want  to  be  understood  as 
disparaging  the  British  breeder  —  except 
by  those  who  assume  that  to  question  his 
superiority  is  disparagement.  I  think 
that  I  can  give  the  British  breeders  due 
credit  for  superiority  wherever  they  are 
superior  to  American  breeders,  and  I 
know  I  can  refuse  to  see  superiority  both 
where  there  is  no  difference,  and  where 
the  British  are  plainly  inferior. 

In  estimating  the  skill  of  a  breeder, 
two  things  in  particular  are  to  be  con- 
sidered : 

First,  the  quality  of  his  ideal  and  the 
difficulty  of  breeding  to  it. 

Second,  the  degree  of  success  he  attains 
in  his  efforts  to  approximate  that  ideal. 

1  would  like  to  have  Mr.  Elkington 
give  a  list  of  the  breeds  and  varieties  in 
which,  upon  this  basis,  he  can  show  the 
superiority  of  the  British  breeders.  The 
American  breeder  makes  more  of  shape, 
as  a  rule,  than  t  lie  British  breeder.  In 
some  of  his  recent  articles,  Mr.  Elking- 
ton has  said,  in  effect,  that  color  is  the 
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The  Only  Real  Sectional  Construction 

Each  section  is  made  complete  in  our  new  factory,  ready  for  quick 
installation.  New  sections  can  be  added  at  any  time.  A  mac  hine 
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difficult  problem — showing  skill.  That 
anyone  can  easily  get  shape.  That  de- 
pends. That's  what  our  breeders  over 
here  think  about  shape  as  seen  on  some 
varieties  in  England.  But  when  it  comes 
to  breeding  nice  model  shape,  and  estab- 
lishing it  in  a  stock  —  and  getting  it  in 
every  section  —  it  is  just  as  difficult  to 
breed  shape  as  to  breed  color.  If  shape 
is  so  easy — so  much  less  excuse  for  those 
who  ignore  it.  American  breeders  are 
not,  as  a  rule,  extremists.  They  rarely 
wholly  disregard  utility,  and  they  are  not 
likely  to  sacrifice  either  shapp  or  color 
utterly  to  the  other.  Beauty  in  one  point 
does  not,  in  their  eyes,  redeem  hideous- 
ness  in  another.  They  want  well  bal- 
anced specimens  —  and  well  balanced 
ideals. 

Now  in  any  case  where — as  in,  say,  the 
Silver  Laced  Wyandotte  —  the  British 
breeder  has  surpassed  the  American  in 
breeding  for  color,  but  at  the  sacrifice  of 
everything  else,  a  discriminating  com- 


parison of  skill  must  consider  whether 
the  degree  of  superiority  in  the  produc- 
tion of  color  actually  represents  greater 
skill  in  breeding  than  slightly  inferior 
color  on  a  bird  in  every  other  respect  in- 
comparably superior  to  the  bird  that  ex- 
cels in  color.  It  is  not  a  question  that 
can  be  decided  fairly  off-hand  or  by  an 
appeal  to  traditional  ideas  of  either  party. 
There  are  other  cases  where  it  is  easier  to 
decide.  The  Barred  Rocks  have  been  in 
Britain  so  long  that,  on  the  theory  that 
British  breeders  are  more  skilful,  the 
breeders  there  ought  to  excel  the  Ameri- 
cans in  the  production  of  Barred  Rock 
color,  but  they  don't  brag  about  their 
Barred  Rocks  —  either  for  shape  or  color. ' 
So  with  the  Brown  Leghorns. 

It  seems  to  me  that  when  we  make  de- 
tailed comparisons  like  this,  the  only 
possible  conclusion  is  that,  taking  one 
thing  with  another,  the  breeders  of  the 
two  countries  are  about  equal  in  skill, 
and  that  is  what  would  naturally  be  ex- 
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Pain  is  a  thief.  It  robs  you  of  your  sleep, 
your  nerve,  your  vitality,  your  pleasure,  your 
very  life.  When  pain  Jiist  shows  itself  that's  ! 
j net  the  time  to  arrest  and  banish  it  by  using 
Johnson's  Anodyne  Liniment.  'When  you've 
a  sore  spot  anywhere,  a  cut,  a  bruise,  a  burn,  a 
sting,  an  aching  muscle,  a  tender  swelling, 
muscular  rheumatism — no  matter  what  it  may 
be — just  reach  for  a  bottle  of  Johnson's  Anodyne 
Liniment  and  you'll  feel  better  almost  before 
you  can  apply  it. 

The  faith  of  millions  in  its  wonderful  healing 
qualities  is  behind  every  drop.  Used  for  96 
years  everywhere — by  everybody — at  all  times. 
You  next.    25c  and  50c  at  druggists. 
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pected  considering  that  they  are  of  the 
same  race,  and  that  modern  develop- 
ments in  breeding  have  proceeded  about 
equally  in  the  two  countries. 

Mr.  Elkington  should  come  over  here 
and  spend  a  few  months  —  stay  long 
enough  to  get  acquainted.  I  saw  it 
stated  not  long  ago,  in  an  American 
paper,  that  he  was  familiar  with  Amer- 
ica, having  lived  here  some  years.  Ac- 
cording to  the  biographical  notice  of  him, 
published  several  years  ago  in  the  1  llus- 
traicrl  Poultry  lueoid,  that  was  long  ago, 
and  the  part  of  America  with  which  he  is 
familiar  is  the  Canadian  Northwest.  In 
a  recent  article,  writing  as  one  who 
claimed  to  know  America,  he  made  some 
amazing  statements,  (in  Poultry),  includ- 
ing such  as:  (Comparing  English  and 
American  shows)  "With  the  American, 
business  comes  lirst.  The  whole  thing  is 
arranged  on  a  business  basis.  *  *  *  If 
they  win,  it  is  the  notoriety  they  attract, 
and  not  the  prize  that  is  valued.  *  *  * 
Americans  are  an  impressionable  people, 
and  they  generally  go  where  the  noise  is 
loudest.  *  *  *  It  does  not  follow  that 
because  the  Americans,  who  —  as  poultry 
keepers  —  are  essentially  business  people, 
make  a  success  by  utilizing  our  shows  as 
sales  rooms,  that  we  English  fanciers, 
who  rather  pride  ourselves  upon  the 
strength  of  the  amateur  element,  would 
be  well  advised  to  copy  their  example. 
Everyone  who  knows  America  and  the 
Americans,  understands  the  native  in- 
stinct for  making  money.  As  a  business 
man,  the  American  stands  out  by  him- 
self, but  he  knows  very  little  about  sport 
for  sport's  sake,  and  he  could  not  for  the 
life  of  him  see  the  fun  of  running  a  poul- 
try yard  purely  as  a  hobby.  Money  mak- 
ing is  his  chief  hobby.  He  regards  every 
hen  as  a  potential  source  of  revenue,  and 
the  growth  of  the  standard  poultry  in- 
dustry in  America  is  not  so  much  due  to 
any  inherent  love  of  fancy  breeding  as  to 
the  possibilities  of  realizing  big  prices 
and  earning  big  profits." 

Then,  after  describing  the  "amateur 
element"  in  England,  "the  mass  of  spare 
time  poultry  keepers  of  the  middle  and 
lower  classes,  who  constitute  the  back- 
bone of  the  English  fancy  at  the  present 
day,"  lie  gravely  says:  "These  people 
have  no  counterpart  in  America.  The 
working  man  who  breeds  a  few  fowls  in 
his  back  yard,  and  devotes  his  spare  time 
and  spare  shillings  to  the  raising  of  a  bird 
that  can  win  at  some  small  show,  has  no 
place  in  the  States,  where  the  shows  are 
designed  for  breeders  with  something  to 
sell." 

Just  imagine  a  man  who  claims  to  know 
America  and  poultry  conditions  in  Amer- 
ica writing  such  stuff  as  that!  I  don't 
see  how  any  man  who  thinks  what  he  is 
saying  as  he  writes,  could  pen  such  stuff, 
even  if  his  opportunities  for  seeing  and 
hearing  what  is  done  in  America  were 
much  less  than  those  of  Mr.  Elkington. 
There  is  no  occasion  to  take  up  and  ex- 
plain the  errors  in  Mr.  Elkington's  state- 
ments here.  He  should  come  to  America 
and  slay  not  less  than  a  month,  and  as 
much  longer  as  he  can.  If  he  will  do  so, 
and  will  plan  to  give  New  England  one 
week,  and  will  let  me  know  a  few  weeks 
in  advance  when  lie  is  coming,  I'll  de- 
vote all  the  time  that  is  necessary  to  cor- 
recting the  errors  in  his  views  of  American 
poultry  culture,  and  to  give  sufficient 
variety  to  the  program,  will  arrange  with 
some  of  the  fanciers  better  qualified  than 
I  to  initiate  him  into  the  mysteries  of 
"sport"  in  the  vicinity  of  staid  "little 
old  Boston."  He  will  be  shown  any  kind 
of  sport  he  wants  to  see,  and  can  draw 
his  own  conclusions  as  to  its  popularity 
and  what  the  people  are  there  for.  As 
he  goes  further  in  America,  he  will  find 
about  the  same  conditions  everywhere. 

I  think  I  can  see  how  Mr.  Elkington 
gets  his  distorted  view  of  poultry  culture 
in  America.  Some  of  his  contemporaries 
who  have  been  here  have  failed  to  see 
some  things  as  they  are,  and,  to  a  slight 
extent,  bis  views  seem  to  follow  their  re- 
ports. 1  think  that,  knowing  where  they 
went  wrong,  I  can  steer  the  next  English- 
man who  comes  to  study  us  so  that  he 
will  not  make  the  same  mistakes.  But, 
aside  from  this,  Mr.  Elkington's  impres- 
sions, which  perhaps  reflect  prevailing 
English  ideas,  seem  to  be  due  to  two 
causes:  To  attaching  too  much  import- 
ance to  things  in  America  that  are  differ- 
ent from  things  in  England,  and  to  the 
experiences  of  the  English  exhibitors  who 


have  exhibited  at  a  few  of  our  leading 
shows. 

Now  the  plain  fact  as  to  making  the 
show  room  a  sales  room  is  that  the  most 
conspicuously  industrious  salesmen  that 
have  ever  been  seen  in  our  shows  are  the 
English  fanciers  who  come  over  here  with 
exhibits,  and  they  all  seem  so  thoroughly 
at  home  in  the  role  that  most  American 
fanciers  who  have  seen  them  have  sup- 
posed that  they  were  simply  doing  in  our 
shows  what  they  were  accustomed  to  do 
at  home. 

The  above  article  was  written  early  in 
May  for  insertion  in  the  June  issue,  but 
crowded  out  and  held  over  for  .Inly. 
Meantime  reports  week  by  week  showed 
the  nearest  competitors  of  the  English 
l^eghorns  creeping  up  on  them,  until  the 
report  for  the  29th  week  shows  the  Eng- 
lish pen  in  second  place,  one  egg  behind. 
The  loss  of  lirst  place  came  sooner  be- 
cause of  the  death  of  two  hens  in  this 
pen.  There  was  an  extra  hen  in  reserve 
to  take  the  place  of  one  of  these,  but  ap- 
parently the  managers  did  not  contem- 
plate a  loss  of  two  out  of  five  hens.  With 
that  happening  in  one  week  the  owner  of 
these  birds  will  be  fortunate  if  there  are 
not  further  losses,  and  if  the  pen  does  not 
go  all  to  pieces  as  the  hot  weather  comes 
on. 

From  the  "  sporting  "  side  of  the  case, 
it  is  too  bad  to  see  an  accident  like  this 
occur  to  mar  a  promising  performance. 
From  the  educational  side,  the  calamity 
has  its  use  in  calling  attention  to  the  fac- 
tors which  give  such  disappointing  re- 
sults. 

The  performance  of  the  English  Leg- 
horns has  been  assumed  to  indicate  supe- 
rior stamina  and  fecundity.  The  fact  that 
they  laid  so  well  after  a  change  of  cli- 
mate has  been  supposed  to  show  that 
they  could  stand  changes  better  than  less 
rugged  stock.  Away  back  in  the  early 
'nineties  when  I  was  living  in  Colorado, 
and  contributing  occasionally  to  F.-P.,  I 
pointed  out  in  an  article  in  this  paper 
that  the  laying  of  fowls  moved  to  a  new 
climate  was  no  index  whatever  of  their 
stamina,  or  of  the  normal  production  of 
the  stock  to  which  they  belonged.  Some 
stock  and  some  individuals  seem  to  be 
greatly  stimulated  by  a  change.  With 
some,  a  high  rate  of  egg  production  is 
followed  after  a  short  time  by  a  collapse. 
With  others,  the  stimulating  effects  seem 
to  be  permanent,  and.  no  bad  effects  of 
any  kind  to  develop.  There  are  so  many 
factors  affecting  these  points  that  it  is  not 
often  possible  to  say  what  is  due  to  cli- 
matic change  and  what  to  other  causes. 
But  my  observation  has  been  that,  as  a 
rule,  stock  that  produces  heavily  after  a 
radical  change  of  climate  does  not  last 
long,  and  that  no  matter  what  the  ap- 
parent effect  of  change  of  climate  on 
fowls  may  be,  the  deaths  within  a  year, 
among  fowls  new  to  a  locality,  will  be 
much  more  numerous  than  in  native  stock 
in  the  hands  of  the  same  person,  and  the 
heaviest  losses  will  come  (naturally)  in 
the  last  half  of  the  year.  In  my  experi- 
ence, losses  of  new  stock  that  laid  welt 
and  bred  well  were  most  likely  to  come 
later  in  the  season  than  this.  In  any 
case  a  40%  death  rate  in  a  week  calls  for 
careful  inquiry  into  the  cause  of  trouble, 
for  if  two  out  of  five  die  so  close  together 
the  inevitable  presumption  is  that  the 
others  are  in  danger,  and  precautions 
should  be  taken  to  prevent  further  losses. 
I  await  with  interest  a  detailed  statement 
of  the  case  and  its  causes. 


Valuable  Information. 


"Mornin',  Si." 
"  Mornin',  Hi." 

"  Wha'd  you  give  your  chickens  when 
they  had  the  pip?" 
"Tu'  pentine." 
"Mornin',  Si." 
"Mornin',  Hi." 

A  week  passed  and  they  met  again. 
The  conversation: 
"Mornin',  Si." 
"Mornin',  Hi." 

"  Wha'd  you  say  you  gave  your  chick- 
ens when  they  had  the  pip?  " 
"Tu' pen  tine." 

"  Wal,  I  gave  mine  tu'pentine,  'nd 
they  died." 
"So'd  mine." 
"  Um-m-mornin' ,  Si." 
"Mornin',  Hi." — Exchange. 


DR.  I'.  T.  WOODS,  in  the  American 
Poultry  Journal,  quotes  from  April 
F.-P.  the  comments  on  feeding 
potatoes  to  poultry,  and  gives  his 
views  on  the  subject  at  some  length.  Dr. 
Woods  advocates  the  use  of  potatoes  ' '  in 
moderation,"  and  explains  why  and  how 
potatoes — especially  raw  potatoes — are  a 
good  thing  for  brooder  chicks,  "  the  best 
natuial  antiscorbutic  available."  Scor- 
butus, or  scurvy  of  brooder  chicks,  he 
says  is  a  very  common  malady,  due  to  a 
diet  deficient  in  raw  vegetable  food. 

After  a  careful  reading  of  Dr.  Wood's 
article,  1  think  I  understand  better  than 
T  did  before  why  my  chicks  did  not  care 
for  raw  potatoes.  I  don't  think  I  ever 
had  any  that  Buffered  for  want  of  fresh 
vegetable  food  —  w  hich  they  preferred  to 
potatoes.  To  me  the  obvious  remedy  for 
scurvy  is  prevention.  Dr.  Woods  advo- 
cates the  use  of  potatoes  really  as  a  medi- 
cine. 1  was  considering  them  as  a  food 
for  stock  supposed  to  be  properly  fed.  I 
can't  see  that  there  is  any  essential  differ- 
ence in  our  views,  and  I  am  indebted  to 
him  for  the  information  that  indicates 
precisely  why  my  chicks  never  cared  for 
raw  potatoes. 

When  it  comes  to  feeding  cooked  pota- 
toes as  freely  as  the  majority  of  writers 
recommend,  that  will  almost  always  be 


— Absolute  and  positive  temperature 
control  by  means  of  The  Hall  Patented 
Self  Regulating  Furnace,  which  safe- 
guards every  egg  compartment  by  con- 
trolling the  SOURCE  of  the  heat,  viz., 
the  fire  itself.  There  can  be  no  temper- 
ature control  so  simple  and  so  certain. 

— The  adjustable  egg  tray  construction 
by  which  the  egg  trays  are  lowered  a 


found  a  mistake.  While  in  the  April  issue 
I  alluded  specially  only  to  my  own  expe- 
rience and  one  case  I  bad  observed  of 
gross  fault  in  feeding  potatoes,  in  the  past, 
fifteen  years  I  have  had  hundreds  of  cases 
reported  to  me  of  trouble  with  fowls 
where  it  was  plain  that  it  was  caused  by 
the  desire  of  the  owners  to  utilize  as 
much  surplus  or  cheap  potatoes  for  poul- 
try as  possible. 

Potatoes  are  not  the  only  article  that 
get  poultrymen  into  trouble  in  tin  way 
.Many  who  have  an  abundant  BUpplj  of 
table  and  kitchen  waste  injure  their  fow  ls 
by  feeding  too  large  a  proportion  of  this 
and  too  little  grain,  with  the  idea  that 
they  economize  by  forcing  the  fowl  bo 
eat  as  much  waste  as  possible. 


A  rather  poor  family  recently  came  into 
a  considerable  sum  of  money.  They  tool; 
a  fine  new  house,  and  attached  to  it  a 
small  farm.  One  day  Janey,  the  young- 
est daughter,  was  showing  souk;  friends 
'round  the  farm,  on  which  were  a  num- 
ber of  fowls. 

"  And  do  your  hens  lay  many  eggs?" 
asked  one  of  the  friends. 

Janey  looked  first  hurt,  then  haughty. 

"They  know  how  to,"  she  exclaimed, 
"but  in  our  new  position  we  can  afford  to 
keep  them  just  for  fun." — Exchange. 


little  each  day  as  the  animal  heat  in  the 
eggs  increases  throughout  incubation. 
Thus,  not  only  do  you  secure  at  all  stages 
the  degree  desired,  but  know  it  will  be 
maintained.  Your  thermometer  tells 
you  exactly  how  much  to  lower.  There 
can  be  no  guess  work.  In  no  other  way 
can  reliable  compartment  regulation  be 
accomplished. 


—Our  open  slatted  bottom  construction  of  each  egg  compartment,  by  which  and 
without  perceptible  movement,  each  egg  compartment  is  given  a  constant  supply 
of  fresh,  moist  air,  and  by  which  there  is  also  efficient  ventilation  of 
the  used  up,  poisonous  air  given  off  by  the  developing  embryos 
through  their  porous  shells.   There  is  no  other  construction  like  this. 

WRITE  US 

It  takes  a  72  page 
catalogue  to  give  all 
the  facts.  You  should 
know  and  understand 
every  one  of  them.  This  _ 
catalogue  covers  the  princi 
pies  of  correct  incubation — 
the  principles  that  were  estab- 
lished by  Mr.  W.  P.  Hall  in  his  life 
work  of  research  and  tests.  Then  you  t 
will  know  why  "Hall  Hatched"  chicks  are  the  kind  that  nve  and 
grow.  Also  you  will  know  why  the  Hall  is  the  choice  of  the 
biggest  and  most  successful  poultrymen.  You  too  will  like  the  Hall 
machine.  Write  for  this  informing  catalogue  today.  It  is  sent  free. 
Please  mention  this  paper,  and  ask  for  catalogue  f. 

HALL  MAMMOTH  INCUBATOR  COMPANY 

LITTLE  FALLS,  N.  Y. 


SECURITY 

IN 

HALL  EQUIPMENTS 


THE  ORIGINAL    IHiTTilft   AND  STANDARD 


The  Choice  of  All 
Careful  Buyers 

The  Hall  Mammoth  Incubator  is  not  an  experiment  being 
developed  at  the  expense  of  the  purchaser.  It  is  a  machine 
of  established  certainties.  In  every  one  of  its  features, 
there  is  a  real  and  vital  value  and  merit.  Our  experience 
now  totals  36  years.  Note  the  advantages  of  the  Hall 
machine— the  original  mammoth  incubator: — 


To  say,  when  writing  advertisers,  "SAW  AD.  IN  FARM-POULTRY,"  will  benefit  you— please  them— and  help  us. 
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American  Poultry  Association  Notes. 


THE  editorial  in  the  American  Poultry 
World,  of  which  special  mention 
was  made  last  month,  says,  after 
giving  its  version  of  the  trouhles 
of  theartist8:  "There  is  a  long  tail  to 
this  kite,  and  if  Mr.  Bryant  or  anyone 
else  who  had  a  right  to  demand  a  publica- 
tion of  the  facts  in  the  case,  should  ever 
exercise  this  right,  it  would  make  inter- 
esting reading.  There  is  nothing  in  con- 
nection with  the  whole  matter  that  the 
artists  would  not  he  entirely  willing  should 
he  made  puhlic  —  and  this  statement  ap- 
plies also  to  the  artists'  friends." 

I  have  heen  one  of  those  who,  without 
excusing  the  faults  of  any  of  those  con- 
nected with  the  misfitting  of  this  Stand- 
ard, have  held  that  the  hest  interests  of 
the  association  required  that  it  clean  up 
the  husinesa  relating  to  this  Standard  with 
as  little  dust  and  odor  as  possihle,  and 
avoid  like  complications  in  the  next.  I 
think  that  has  heen  the  attitude  of  the 
majority  of  the  memhers,  and  I  am  in- 
clined to  think  that  this  action  of  Mr. 
Curtis'  will  lead  to  a  much  more  searching 
examination  into  the  facts  than  will  he 
entirely  comfortahle  for  some  of  the  ar- 
tists and  their  "next  friend,"  and  per- 
haps for  some  other  members  who  are 
exonerated  by  the  World. 

<* 

Some  of  the  artists  and  their  friends 
are  likely  to  rind  persistent  inquiry  into 
various  matters  relating  to  the  illustra- 
tions decidedly  embarrassing.  There  is 
the  question  of  contracts.  At  the  St. 
Louis  meeting  it  was  brought  out  that 
there  was  no  written  contract  in  existence. 
In  the  report  of  the  meeting  of  the  revision 
committee  at  Chicago,  in  April,  1909, 
which  Mr.  A.  C.  Smith,  a  member  of  the 
committee,  gave  F.-P.,  was  this  para- 
graph: "One  of  the  first  acts  of  the 
committee  was  to  decide  upon  idealized 
photographic  models  for  our  next  Stand- 
ard. Messrs.  Schilling,  Burgess,  and 
Sewell  were  present  consulting  with  the 
committee  when  Mr.  Smith  arrived.  In 
view  of  the  fact  that  such  illustrations 
were  innovations,  very  expensive  at  the 
best  angle  of  view,  and  that  no  further 
proof  that  such  would  be  satisfactory  ex- 
cept the  very  positive  assurance  of  the 
artists  present  that  they  would  do  better 
than  they  ever  had,  the  whole  matter  was 
taken  into  consideration  and  voted  upon 
in  different  places  for  two  days.  Finally 
Chairman  Kimmey  gave  the  deciding  vote 
in  favor  of  making  all  illustrations  ideal- 
ized photographic  reproductions."  Noiv 
note.  "All  the  artists  present  signed  an 
agreement  to  make  such  pictures  for  solid 
colored  fowls  for  forty  dollars  each,  and 
of  parti-colored  fowls  for  fifty  dollars 
each.  It  was  claimed  that  once  pro- 
duced, these  idealized  photographs  could 
be  altered  at  very  small  expense  if  de- 
sired at  any  time." 

My  reason  for  persisting  in  asking  for 
the  contracts  when  the  matter  came  up  at 
St.  Louis  was  that  1  supposed,  of  course, 
that  a  written  contract  with  specifications 
and  terms  had  been  made.  That  would 
be  the  regular  thing  to  do  and  it  had  been 
reported  by  a  person  in  a  position  to 
know  that  it  had  been  done.  But  when 
it  was  denied  that  there  was  such  a  con- 
tract 1  thought  perhaps  Mr.  Smith  was 
mistaken.  He  was  not  present,  so  I  said 
nothing  more  about  it.  After  the  St. 
Louis  meeting  another  member  of  the 
committee  told  me  that  there  was  a  con- 
tract drawn  and  signed.  What  became  oj 
itf   And  why? 

<* 

Another  question  the  artists  and  their 
friends  may  l>e  called  upon  to  answer*is 
why  all  reports  from  inside,  as  to  the 
quality  of  the  work,  were  so  flattering 
before  the  publication  of  the  book,  and 
the  misfitting  was  not  mentioned  in  their 
journalistic  organs  until  after  they  were 
paid  for  their  work  —  in  fact,  wasn't  dis- 
covered until  the  poultry  press  and  poul- 
try men  of  the  country  had  condemned  a 
large  part  of  the  illustrations?  There  is 
much  more  to  this  matter  than  seems  to 
be  considered  by  the  editor  of  the  World 
when  he  undertakes  to  speak  for  the 
artists. 

«st 

This  furious  attack  on  Mr.  Bryant  will 
also  emphasize  an  idea  that  has  been 


steadily  growing  in  the  minds  of  many 
members  as  to  the  attitude  of  the  associa- 
tion toward  a  member,  and  an  officer, 
whose  relations  to  it  have  been  in  so  many 
respects  commonly  criticised,  as  have 
those  of  Mr.  Curtis,  who  is  so  frequently 
and  so  virulently  making  public  attacks 
on  other  members.  He  began  the  year 
with  so  savage  an  attack  on  President 
Hicks  that  the  latter  declared  privately 
that  he  would  not  again  be  a  candidate 
for  office,  and  was  with  difficulty  per- 
suaded not  to  issue  a  letter  to  the  press  to 
that  effect  before  the  nominating  ballots 
were  sent  out.  Next  came  a  furious  at- 
tack on  Dr.  Merkley,  secretary  of  the 
New  York  branch.  Now  comes  this  at- 
tack on  Ex-President  Bryant.  If  the  as- 
sociation, as  an  association,  is  going  to 
tolerate  this  sort  of  thing,  it  might  just  as 
well  go  out  of  business,  for  it  will  soon 
get  to  the  point  where  men  who  have  no 
axes  to  grind  will  have  nothing  to  do  with 
the  association. 

tit 

Referring  to  Theodore  Hewes'  sweep- 
ing arraignment  of  the  officers  of  the  as- 
sociation, Poultry  Success  says:  "  Natur- 
ally we  are  led  to  inquire,  —  has  Mr. 
Hewes  dug  into  the  matter  sufficient  to 
warrant  him  in  concluding  that  the  entire 
lot  are  at  fault?  In  politics,  we  have 
known  a  single  man  to  control  the  action 
and  destinies  of  an  entire  party,  and  it 
would  not  be  surprising  that,  after  all,  in 
the  American  Poultry  Association  affairs, 
there  might  be  a  dominating  influence 
which  causes  men  to  do  things  that  do 
not  seem  right.  Better  find  out,  Mr. 
Hewes,  just  where  the  fountain  is  located 
from  which  flows  this  everlasting  river  of 
patchwork,  misfit  and  delayed  Stand- 
ards." 

Judging  from  the  character  of  the 
stream,  it  does  not  come  from  a  fountain, 
but  perhaps  Editor  Trafford  preferred  to 
use  a  nice  word  rather  than  a  precise 
term  suggestive  of  something  not  nice. 
tit 

Speaking  of  Editor  Hewes  reminds  me 
that  he  told  the  public  some  time  ago 
that  he  could  name  three  men  who  could 
get  out  a  satisfactory  Standard  if  the 
matter  were  left  in  their  hands.  I  can 
do  better  than  that;  I  can  name  two  men 
that,  if  the  association  will  absolutely 
eliminate  from  its  efforts  to  "perfect"  the 
Standard,  it  can  pick  its  Standard  com- 
mittees with  its  eyes  shut,  and  then  do 
better  than  it  will  ever  do  while  either  of 
these  men  is  allowed  to  have  a  finger  in 
Standard  making.  I'm  not  the  only  one 
that  can  name  them,  either. 

<* 

Wonder  how  many  more  annual  meet- 
ings will  pass  before  the  representatives 
of  the  branches  at  the  meeting  take  up 
questions  affecting  the  branches  in  the 
regular  meeting  and  in  the  executive 
board,  instead  of  trying  to  do  things  in 
unofficial  conference.  Last  year  a  friend 
who  is  much  interested  in  this  phase  of 
association  affairs  expressed  the  opinion 
in  a  personal  letter  that  the  branches 
would  not  act  until  in  some  way  or  other 
they  got  a  severe  jolt  that  made  them 
realize  their  present  position  and  their 
power. 

Dr.  Stanley  A.  Merkley,  secretary  of 
the  New  York  branch,  and  official  organ- 
izer for  that  state,  and  I  don't  know  how 
much  more,  is  making  strenuous  efforts 
to  increase  the  membership.  As  organ- 
izer, he  is  entitled  to  a  fee  of  $3  for  each 
member  he  secures.  First  he  oflered  to 
divide  his  fee  with  those  who  secured 
members  for  him.  Then  he  offered  to 
divide  it  with  the  members  he  secured. 
To  the  latter  proposition  the  American 
Poultry  World,  which  "don't  like  Merkley 
nohow,"  takes  vigorous  exception  be- 
cause (as  advertised)  it  gives  the  member 
membership  for  life  at  $8.50.  The  A.  P. 
W.  says  that  Dr.  Merkley  acted  "without 
authority"  in  the  matter,  that  President 
Hicks  and  Secretary  Campbell  have  given 
assurances  that  soliciting  on  this  basis 
will  be  stopped,  and  that  "it  is  believed" 
that  the  executive  board  will  reject  the 
applications  of  persons  who  have  accepted 
this  offer. 

<* 

As  far  as  applications  from  territory  in 
which  Dr.  Merkley  is  organizer  are  con- 
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Regular  Laying  Hens 

are  the  money  makers.    They  must  eat 
well,  digest  well  and  get  the  good  of  their  food  to 
be  good  layers. 


SHERIDAN'S 


CONDITION 


Powder, 


whets  the  appetite  and  tones  the  system.  A  penny's  worth  /i 
a  day  keeps  a  dozen  hens  in  condition.  Used  for  many  years  t  11 
by  leading  poultrymen.    Try  it  and  watch  results.  \\  ItW 

Package  15c.      1  lb.  en  75c.     12  lb».  (deliTcred)  $3.60  L^Sflff 
I.  S.  JOHNSON  &  CO..  Boston.  Mass. 
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DEAFNESS  CAN 

BE  CURED. 

The  Secrets  of  the  Most  Marvelous  Dis- 
covery for  the  Positive  Cure  of  Deaf- 
ness and  Head  IMoises  Given  FREE 


With  This  Wonderful,  Mysterious  Power,  People 
Deaf  for  Years  Hear  the  Tick  of  a  Watch  in 
a  Few  Minutes. 


Send  No  Money  —  Simply  W 
cret  Will  Be  Sent  You  by  R 

After  years  of  research  along  the  lines  of 
the  deeper  scientific  mysteries  of  the  occult 
and  invisible  of  Nature  forces,  the  cause 
and  cure  of  deafness  and  head  noises  has 
been  found,  and  we  are  enabled  by  this 
same  mysterious  knowledge  and  power  to 
give  to  every  unfortunate  and  suffering 
person  the  assurance  of  a  treatment  that 
relieves  even  the  most  obstinate  cases.  We 
say  to  those  who  have  thrown  away  their 
money  on  cheap  apparatus,  salves,  air 
pumps,  washes,  douches,  and  list  of  innu- 
merable trash  that  is  offered  the  public 
through  riaming  advertisements,  we  can 
almost  certainly  cure  you,  and  cure  you  to 
stay  cured.  We  ask  no  money  for  our 
consultation,  advice  and  diagnosis  of  your 
case.  Our  treatment  method  is  one  that  is 
so  simple  it  can  be  used  in  your  own  home. 
You  can  investigate  fully,  absolutely  free, 
and  you  pay  for  it  only  after  you  are  thor- 
oughly convinced  that  it  will  cure  you,  as 
it  has  thousands  of  others.  It  makes  no 
difference  with  this  marvelous  new  method 
how  long  you  have  been  deaf,  nor  what 
caused  your  deafness  No  matter  how- 
many  remedies  have  failed  you — no  matter 
how  many  doctors  have  pronounced  your 
case  hopeless,  this  new  magic  method  of 
treatment  should  prove  a  beacon  light  to 


rite  About  Your  Case;  the  Se- 
eturn  Mail  Absolutely  Free. 

guide  you  to  a  perfect  restoration  of  your 
hearing. 

We  prove  this  to  you  before  you  pay  a 
cent  for  it.  Write  today,  and  we  will  send 
you  full  information,  absolutely  free,  by 
return  mail.  Address  Dr.  L.  C.  Grains  Co., 
301  Pulsil'er  BMg.,  Chicago,  111.  Remem- 
!>er,  send  no  money  —  simply  your  name 
and  address.  You  will  receive  an  imme- 
diate answer  and  lull  information  by  re- 
turn mail. 


FREE 

Information  Coupon. 

Dr.  L.  C.  CRAINS  COMPANY, 
39  1  Pulsifer  Bldg.,  Chicago,  III. 

Please  send  me.  without  cost  or  obligation  on 
my  part,  complete  information  concerning  the 
new  method  for  the  treatment  and  cure  of  deaf- 
ness or  head  noises.  If  I  wish  you  to  make  a 
diagnosis  of  my  case  after  hearing  from  you,  you 
are  to  do  so  FREE  OF  CHARGE. 

Name  

Address  

Town  State  


MARKED  FOR  LIFE 

Are  the  chickens  marked  by  this  handy  little  Instrument  ?  A  record  of  the 
chicks  from  each  mating  should  be  kept,  that  they  may  be  easily  recognized, 
and  the  method  usually  adopted  is  that  of  punching  a  small  hole  in  the  web 
of  the  foot.   For  this  puriwse  nothing  Is  so 


SIMPLE 
PRACTICAL 
CHEAP 


To  say,  when  writing  advertisers.  "  SAW  AD,  IN  FARM 


As  the  poultrv  marker  we  offer.  As  there  are  two  webs  In  each  foot.  It  Is 
possihle,  with  this  marker,  to  readily  Identify  the  chickens  from  sixteen  different 
matings  of  each  breed  or  yariety,  A  protection  against  complications  and 
loss  of  valuable  birds.  Thousands  in  use  and  giving  entire  satisfaction.  We 
mail  ONE  M  IRKEK,  postage  prepaid,  for  only  25  cents;  or  5  markers 
for  $1.00.   Send  cash  or  stamps  to 

FARM-POULTRY  PUB.  CO.,      Boston,  Mass, 

■POULTRY,"  will  benefit  you— please  them- and  help  us. 
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cerned,  there  may  be  a  question  as  to 
whether  it  is  either  right  or  politic  for  the 
executive  board  to  reject  applications  on 
such  grounds.  I  can't  see  where  it  is  any 
of  the  association's  business  what  an  or- 
ganizer does  with  his  fees,  or  what  in- 
ducements he  offers  to  members  to  join, 
provided  lie  makes  no  misrepresenta- 
tions, and  does  not  make  promises  which 
neither  he  nor  the  association  will  fulfill. 
Talk  about  "cheapening"  the  member- 
ship by  this  cut  rate  offer,  and  about  the 
unfairness  to  members  who  have  paid  the 
full  fee  of  ten  dollars,  is  beside  the  mark. 
Talk  about  cheapening  membership  is 
highly  amusing  in  view  of  the  fact  that  it 
would  probably  be  impossible  to  find  any- 
where on  this  continent  an  organization 
in  which  the  cost  of  membership  was  aa 
low  as  in  the  A.  P.  A.  I  would  like  to 
see  an  actuary's  computation  of  the  an- 
nual fees  actually  received  by  the  A.  P.  A. 
from  a  ten  dollar  life  membership  fee, 
based  on  the  ages  at  which  the  present 
membership  joined.  How  much  does  the 
"  parent  body"  derive  from  the  §3.50  or 
the  ?o  it  receives  from  each  member?  For 
a  guess  I'd  say  that  the  association  has  to 
carry  its  members  something  like  thirty 
years  on  an  average. 

The  association  itself  began  to  cut  the 
price  of  membership  when  it  appointed 
organizers.  If  an  organizer  says  to  some- 
one, "You  get  So-and-so's  application 
and  his  fee,  and  I'll  divide  the  commis- 
sion with  you,"  that  is  perfectly  legiti- 
mate. If  he  says,  "I'll  give  you  the 
whole  commission,"  that,  too,  is  legiti- 
mate The  A.  P.  A.  does  not  take  the 
member  without  the  ten  dollars.  After 
it  pays  the  organizer's  commission  it  is 
none  of  its  business  what  he  does  with  it. 
Suppose  I  were  an  organizer  and  knew 
that  if  I  went  down  to  Providence  at  an 
expense  of  $2  in  money,  and  several  hours 
time,  I  could  secure  the  application  and 
the  ten  dollars  of  a  poultryman  there ;  I 
might  write  letter  after  letter  to  that  man 
and  never  get  his  application.  Everyone 
who  has  canvassed  for  members  knows 
how  that  is.  But  suppose  I  write  to  this 
man :  "Here ;  if  I  come  to  see  you  person- 
ally, you'll  give  me  your  application  and 
ten  dollars.  Send  me  your  application 
and  eight  dollars.  You'll  save  two  dol- 
lars, I'll  make  one,  without  spending  my 
time,  and  the  association  will  be  just  as 
well  off." 

I  was  not  in  favor  of  the  organizers, 
and  think  they  ought  to  be  abolished, 
but  as  long  as  we  have  them,  it  seems  to 
me  they  are  entitled  to  do  their  own  busi- 
ness in  their  own  way. 

George  D.  Holden,  in  the  Poultry  Her- 
ald, objects  to  the  regulation  of  the  A.  P. 
A.  limiting  the  competition  for  its  medals 
and  diplomas  to  members.  He  says  that, 
as  a  result  of  this  rule,  it  may  happen 
that  a  medal  will  go  to  a  bird  not  in  the 
winning  in  his  class  at  all,  simply  because 
the  men  who  own  the  winning  birds  do 
not  happen  to  be  members  of  the  associa- 
tion. Mr.  Holden  would  open  the  com- 
petition to  all,  believing  "that  such  a 
broad  minded  spirit  will  do  more  to  draw 
members  to  it  than  under  the  present 
ruling." 

It  seems  to  me  that  the  only  permanent 
cure  for  such  conditions  is  ndt  to  make 
competitions  free  to  all,  but  to  make  the 
association  attractive  to  all,  and  reorgan- 
ize it  on  a  basis  which  will  bring  all  ex- 
hibitors into  it.  I  think  it  would  be  gen- 
erally admitted  that  if  the  A.  P.  A.  was 
organized  on  a  regular  representative  sys- 
tem— local  associations  in  a  state  associa- 
tion, state  associations  in  a  national  asso- 
ciation, it  would  soon  include  all  ex- 
hibitors, as  well  as  thousands  who  don't 
exhibit. 

The  American  Poultry  Journal,  in  its 
May  issue,  states  that  according  to  infor- 
mation from  the  Campbell  Printing  Co., 
of  Chicago,  which  has  the  contract  for 
printing  the  new  edition,  the  re- revised 
Standard  of  1910  will  be  out  about  June 
1st.  The  A.  P.  J.,  referring  to  its  files, 
finds  that  "it  was  ever  thusly,"  and 
quotes  references  to  delays  in  getting  out 
the  1888  Standard.  Wonder  what  was 
the  situation  as  to  other  early  editions. 
I  don't  recall  that  there  was  any  extra- 
ordinary delay  in  the  1894  and  1898 
editions.  It  was  when  the  association 
rashly  adopted  the  plan  of  illustrating 
J,he  Standard  that  its  greatest  troubles  in 


Standard  making  began,  and  with  each 
revision  the  situation  grows  worse.  At 
this  rate  we  may  expect  that  the  l!H"> 
Standard,  (misfit  edition  prepared  by 
many  niisfitters),  will  be  on  sale  about 
L918,  and  the  corrected  edition  about 
1920.  As  for  the  breed  Standards  coming 
along,  I  shudder  when  1  think  of  the  in- 
evitable mixup. 


California  Climate. 


A  Seven  Months  Report  for  a 
Flock  of  32. 


Editor  Farm-Poultry:— I  just  thought 
I  would  send  you  a  little  record  of  my 
hens  lor  the  winter.  I  started  in  Novem- 
ber with  32  pullets  —  White  Wyandottes. 
They  laid  the  first  egg  on  November  7th. 
I  shipped  them  from  the  farm  to  Ruther- 
ford, N.  J. ,  and  they  laid  in 

November,  63  eggs 

December,  375  ' 

January,  568  " 

February,  530  " 

March,  637  " 

April,  481  " 

May,  446  " 

Total,  3100  eggs. 

I  sold  for  setting  593,  and  set  180  my- 
self. All  the  rest,  except  1,007,  which 
were  used  in  the  house,  I  sold  to  stores 
and  customers.  The  total  amount  re- 
ceived for  the  eggs  I  sold  was  $S7.12. 
The  grain  cost  me  just  1.15c.  per  egg.  I 
feed  them  a  mash  composed  of  50  lbs.  of 
corn  meal,  25  of  middlings,  25  of  bran, 
and  25  of  beef  scraps.  This  I  give  them 
wet  morning  and  noon,  and  cracked  corn 
all  the  rest  of  the  time.  I  have  shells  be- 
fore them  all  the  time,  and  feed  them 
nothing  else.  I  let  them  out  on  my  lawn 
evenings  both  in  summer  and  winter,  so 
that  they  get  their  green  food  that  way. 
Of  course,  we  give  them  potato  peelings 
and  all  such  food  from  the  table,  but  the 
scraps  from  the  table  our  dog  has  to  have. 
I  give  them  an  ounce  of  salt  daily ;  in 
zero  weather  a  teaspoonful  of  red  pepper. 

Oscar  A.  Logan. 

Rutherford,  N.  J. 

Chicago  Poultry  Society  Organ= 
ized. 


On  May  29,  1912,  the  Chicago  Poultry 
Society  was  organized  in  the  Great  North- 
ern Hotel,  with  the  following  objects  in 
view:  "Organized  for  the  purpose  of  ob- 
taining a  permanent  home  for  the  Amer- 
ican Poultry  Association  and  the  general 
advancement  of  the  poultry  industry." 

The  meeting  was  a  very  enthusiastic 
one,  and  the  following  were  elected  to 
serve  as  its  officers:  Jas.  W.  Bell,  presi- 
dent; E.  M.  Whitney,  vice-president; 
Henry  Frank,  Jr.,  secretary;  Fred  L. 
Kimmey,  treasurer.  Executive  Board  — 
Frank  Heck,  J.  G.  Budde,  F.  A.  Kaup, 
and  Robert  Joos. 

The  American  Poultry  Association  is  in 
real  need  of  a  permanent  home,  and  the 
object  for  organizing  the  Chicago  Poultry 
Society  is  to  work  hard  to  get  it  located 
in  Chicago.  To  accomplish  this  hard  task 
it  will  be  necessary  for  everybody  inter- 
ested to  give  their  very  best  efforts  to 
secure  the  home's  location  here,  as  many 
other  cities  naturally  want  it  and  will 
work  hard  to  get  it.  You  probably  re- 
member the  old  adage,  "United  we  stand, 
divided  we  fail  —  or  fall."  This  is  the 
purpose  of  organizing  the  Chicago  Poul- 
try Society  —  that  we  may  all  concentrate 
our  efforts  in  one  strong,  compact  body 
that  will  really  have  influence  and  power 
behind  it.  We  need  you,  and  need  you 
greatly.  Old  King  Solomon  said :  "In  a 
multitude  of  counsel  there  is  wisdom." 
So  come  on  boys  and  help  us. 

Membership  fees  are  $1,  including  first 
year's  dues,  and  everybody  interested  in 
poultry  culture  is  eligible  to  membership 
in  the  society.  Address  either  the  presi- 
dent, Jas.  W.  Bell,  542  So.  Dearborn  St., 
Chicago,  or  Henry  Frank,  Jr.,  Secretary, 
Tinley  Park,  Ills. 

Chicago  Poultry  Society. 
James.  W.  Bell,  President. 
Henry  Frank,  Jr.,  Secretary. 


City  Niece — What  kind  of  a  chicken  is 
that? 

Uncle  Josh — That's  a  Leghorn. 

City  Niece — How  stupid  of  me !  I  ought 
to  have  noticed  the  horns  on  its  legs. — 
Exchange. 


I  am  in  receipt  of  a  letter  from  the 
secretary  of  the  San  Jose  Chamber  of 
Commerce,  in  which  he  says  that  the 
article  reprinted  in  the  April  number  of 
this  paper  from  the  Petaluma  Poultry 
Journal  did  not  tell  the  truth  about  the 
climate,  as  reports  of  the  U.  S.  weather 
bureau,  which  he  encloses,  wiil  show. 

After  a  careful  scrutiny  of  the  article, 
and  of  the  reports,  the  only  conclusion  I 
can  reach  is  that  the  reports  show  thai 
the  article  told  the  truth.  The  writer  of 
the  article,  Mr.  Davis,  .staled  that  he  ate 
his  dinner  in  San  .lose  on  Christmas  'lay, 
and  that  "the  mercury  was  down  to  23  V 
While  this  statement  is  indefinite  as  to 
whether  23°  was  the  temperature  at  din- 
ner time,  or  the  minimum  te  nperaliire 
for  the  day,  I  don't  think  any  rational 
person  would  take  it  as  the  maximum 
temperature,  for  23°— as  a  maximum- 
indicates  somewhere  near  zero  as  a  mini- 
mum. 

The  official  report  shows  that  the  low- 
est temperature  record  at  the  station  on 
Dec.  25,  1911,  was  25°,  and  the  highest 
53°.  A  difference  of  20°  between  the 
official  report  and  a  private  report  is  in- 
significant. People  may  have  been  eat- 
ing their  dinners  on  the  lawns  at  that 
temperature,  but  they  were  not  doing  it 
for  either  comfort  or  pleasure.  Other 
points  mentioned  by  Mr.  Davis  also  seem 
to  be  confirmed  by  the  reports. 

He  says :  "During  October  and  Novem- 
ber we  have  some  sharp  frosts. "  In  last 
October  the  official  records  show  a  num- 
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},er  of  days  when  the  minimum  was  40°, 
39  ,  38°,  which,  unless  the  weather  sta- 
tion is  in  one  of  the  coldest  places  in  its 
territory,  indicates  frosts  in  some  nearby 
localities.  In  November,  the  record  shows 
a  minimum  at  the  station  of  32  ',  or  lower, 
on  eight  days,  and  of  40°  to  33°  on  seven- 
teen other  days. 

Other  statements  by  Mr.  Davis  con- 
cerning points  covered  by  the  reports  are 
in  accord  with  the  litres  Kjv,.n  jn  t|K> 
reports.  I  don't  know  whether  the  sec- 
retary oi  the  San  .lose  Chamber  of  Com- 
merce gives  it  as  hia  own  conclusion  that 
the  article  in  question  did  not.  tell  the 
truth,  or  took  someone  else's  word  for  it. 
Nor  can  [  understand  how  any  reasonable 
person  can  take  exception  to  Mr.  Davis' 
statements  in  regard  to  California  climate. 
Maying  spent  one  winter  in  southern 
California,  however,  I  can  understand 
why  "  boomers  "  do  not  want  to  give  pos- 
sible tourists  the  impression  that  the 
weather  is  not  always  balmy. 

An  Industrious  Hen. 

"  Is  that  hen  of  yours  industrious?" 
"  AVell,  rather.    She  tried  to  do  two 
days'  work  in  one  to-day." 
"  How  so?" 

"  She  laid  a  double  yolked  egg." 

— Exchange. 

What's  the  Use? 

Sunday  School  Teacher  —  Scatter  seeds 
oi  kindness. 

Johnny  Sububs— What's  the  use?  The 
chickens  will  get  'em.— Exchange. 


"PITTSBURGH  PERFECT" 

CHICKEN  &  RABBIT  FENCE 


Closest-Meshed  Fence  Made 

for  fencing  against  chickens  and  rabbits. 

Look  closely  at  this  brand  new  fence.  For 
about  a  foot  and  a  half  from  the  ground  the  line 
wires  are  only  an  inch  apart,  then  gradually  widen- 
ing to  four  inches  at  the  top.  Upright  wires  either 
four  or  six  inches  apart. 

The  smallest  chicken  or  rabbit  simply  can't 
squeeze  through  this  fence,  which  also  effectually 
bars  stock  of  all  kinds.  Used  around  chicken 
yards,  gardens,  orchards,  etc.,  'Pittsburgh  Per- 
fect" Chicken  and  Rabbit  Fence  will  give  you 
more  and  better  service  than  any  other  you  could 
buy— best  results  at  lower  cost.  No  expense  for 
top  and  bottom  boards,  for  none  are  required. 

Made  of  tough,  strong,  durable  Open  Hearth 
Wire,  thoroughly  galvanized  with  pure  zinc;  Elect- 
rically Welded  joints — inseparable,  dependable. 
See  this  new  fence  at  your  dealer's  ;  or  write  us  for 
full  particulars  and  catalogue  of  styles  and  sizes  of 
"Pittsburgh  Perfect"  Fence  for  every  Field, 
Farm,  Ranch,  Lawn,  Poultry  and  Rabbit  Yard  and 


Garden. 


FULLY  GUARANTEED 
AS  REPRESENTED 


When  at  your  dealers!  always  specify  for  "Pittsburgh 
Perfect "  Brands  of  Barbed  Wire,  Bright,  Annealed  and 
Galvanized  Wire,  Twisted  Cable  Wire,  Hard  Spring  Coil 
Wire,  Fence  Staples,  Poultry  Netting  Staples,  Standard 
Wire  Nails,  Galvanized  Wire  Nails,  Large  Head  Roofing 
Nails  and  "Pittsburgh  Perfect"  Fencing. 


SPACING  BETWEEN 
BARS.  INCHES  ( 


Pittsburgh  Steel  @l  Pittsburgh,  Pa 


To^ say,  when  writing  advertisers,  "  SAW  AD.  IN  FARM' POULTRY,"  will  benefit  you— please  them— and  help  us. 
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Interesting 

and 
Instructive 

TRADE 


Farm-Poultry 
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TOPICS 

as  discussed  and  submitted  by 
advertisers.  Our  readers  will 
find  in  these  brief  mentions  of 
special  features,  of  claims  ad- 
vanced and  short  business  armi- 
ments,  much  information  of  a 
nature  which  will  not  only  add 
substantially  to  their  knowledge 
of  current  trade  happenings  and 
affairs,  but  may  help  materially 
to  decide  subsequent  buying 
problems. 
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workings.  The  Candee  alone  is  built 
with  separate  coils  for  each  section.  To 
be  exact,  each  section  has  two  coils,  one 
for  each  300-egg  compartment,  and  these 
compartments  are  operated  independently 
of  the  remainder  of  the  machine.  Kach 
has  its  own  regulator,  in  addition  to  the 
hot  water  heater  regulator,  giving  a 
double  safeguard  against  overheating. 
More  complete  information  may  be  ob- 
tained by  addressing  Candee  Incubator 
and  Brooder  Company,  Dep't  IS,  East- 
wood, N.  Y. 


What  Sectional  Means. 


Candee  Incubator  Sections  are  Separ= 
ate  Hatching  Units. 

Sectional  construction  is  really  a  neces- 
sity in  large  incubators  because  of  the 
simplicity  of  installation,  easy  enlarge- 
ment, and  ability  to  move  it  to  other 
quarters  at  any  time.  Originally  the 
large  machines  were  assembled  in  a  cellar 
where  they  must  permanently  remain, 
and  if  removed,  it  meant  dismantling 
and  damage  to  the  woodwork  in  so  doing. 

The  next  improvement  was  to  build  in 
sections  and  have  factory  representatives 
install  them.  Nowadays  the  Candee  is 
built  complete  in  their  new  factory,  and 
each  hatching  section  is  ready  to  set  up 
on  its  legs,  when  uncrated.  Each  section 
is  2  x  x  o  feet,  and  goes  through  any 
ordinary  sized  door.  Any  number  of  sec- 
tions can  be  installed  and  more  added 
whenever  desired. 

Real  sectional  construction  requires 
that  each  section  must  contain  its  entire 


A  Cannibal  Destroyer. 

That's  what  a  poultryman  recently  re- 
named Avenarius  Carbolineum.  Of  all 
the  remedies  tried,  this  was  the  only  one 
that  gave  complete  satisfaction  and  kept 
his  poultry  house  free  of  vermin  all  sea- 
son, although  only  applied  once.  Further 
on  he  stated  that  his  friend,  Mr.  George 
A.  Cosgrove,  the  noted  chicken  expert  of 
Connecticut,  was  also  using  the  same, 
and  considered  it  "best  of  all."  During 
a  meeting  at  the  Hampton  Institute,  he 
said  that  he  found  this  preparation  almost 
invincible  for  the  destruction  of  vermin 
in  and  around  chicken  houses.  This  is 
the  genuine  Avenarius  Carbolineum  so 
highly  prized  by  all  poultry  breeders,  who 
find  it  a  money,  time,  and  trouble  saver. 

How  disastrous  to  many  a  well  founded 
poultry  plant  is  the  louse  problem ;  yet 
how  simple  and  inexpensive  is  the  method 
of  overcoming  the  evil.  Paint,  sprinkle, 
or  spray  the  preparation  on  your  roosts 
and  in  your  buildings,  and  you  can  rest 
assured  the  mite  question  is  solved.  Once 
a  year  is  sufficient,  and  Mr.  Mite  will  be 
very  conspicuous  by  his  absence.  Xow 
for  setting  hens,  paint  the  inside  of  your 
nests  with  Carbolineum  before  putting  in 
the  nesting,  and  let  it  dry  a  day  or  two  so 
as  to  evaporate  the  odor,  and  no  louse  or 
mite  will  ever  harbor  in  the  woodwork  of 
that  particular  box. 

When  young  chicks  die  off  by  the  score 
without  apparent  cause,  the  reason  is 
mostly  to  be  found  in  the  presence  of  lice 
in  the  brooder,  nest,  or  on  the  chicks. 
To  save  your  chicks  from  a  similar  fate, 
don't  allow  any  mites  or  lice  within  your 
houses  or  on  your  fowls.  Carbolineum 
will  make  this  an  easy  task.    The  time 


you  save  in  the  course  of  the  summer  can 
be  put  to  more  pleasant  or  profitable  use. 

Still  another  thing:  By  painting  the 
lower  part  of  the  woodwork  in  poultry 
houses  thoroughly  with  Carbolineum,  it 
will  drive  out  and  keep  out  rats  and  mice. 
The  preparation  is  known  as  one  of  the 
most  radical  rat  repellants.  Rodents  don't 
care  to  remain  on  or  near  the  carbolined 
wood,  and  it  is  safe  from  their  gnawing. 
Carbolineum  is  best  known  as  a  wood 
preservative.  Posts  for  the  chicken  yard 
and  boards  going  into  or  on  the  ground 
should  be  carbolined  to  prevent  rotting. 
In  this  way  the  wood  will  last  two  or 
even  three  times  as  long  as  untreated ; 
only  another  way  of  stopping  a  rather 
heavy  leak,  when  you  take  into  consider- 
ation the  enormously  increased  lumber 
prices.  To  obtain  more  particulars,  get 
Bulletin  No.  33.  Send  postal  to  Carbo- 
lineum Wood  Pres.  Co.,  188  Franklin  St., 
New  York,  N.  Y.  Mention  "  Cannibal 
Destroyer. ' ' 


stock  raisers  is  the  Crown  Bone  Cutter. 
While  it  is  made  of  the  best  material 
throughout,  and  does  perfect  work,  the 
price  is  surprisingly  low.  Space  will  not 
permit  a  detailed  description  of  this  ma- 
chine. Any  reader  interested  can  get  full 
particulars  and  prices,  however,  from  the 
manufacturers,  Wilson  Bros.,  Box  *17, 
Easton,  Pa. 


Eggs  Worth  $1  Apiece. 


To  many  this  may  seem  an  exorbitant 
price,  yet  it  is  a  very  common  price  for 
thoroughbred  eggs  nowadays.  The  hen 
that  laid  the  golden  egg  in  the  fables  of 
our  childhood  days  surely  has  plenty  of 
competition  now.  Needless  to  say,  the 
cackle  of  the  dollar  egg  hen  is  sweet  music 
in  its  owner's  ears. 

Strange  as  it  may  seem,  the  layers  of 
dollar  eggs  are  among  the  best  and  most 
persistent  to  be  found.  The  reason  is 
simple  enough — it's  all  in  the  feed.  While 
the  chickens  themselves  have  much  to  do 
with  the  output,  man  is  not  powerless  to 
increase  or  decrease  the  quantity.  Chick- 
ens with  little  food  lay  a  correspondingly 
small  number  of  eggs.  Give  them  plenty 
of  grain  and  table  scraps  and  they  will 
lay  much  better.  But  give  them  prop- 
erly ground  green  bone  and  vegetables, 
as  well  as  a  reasonable  amount  of  grain, 
and  the  output  of  eggs  is  extremely  grati- 
fying. The  raisers  of  dollar  egg  hens 
were  not  slow  to  realize  this.  You  will 
find  very  few  without  a  good  green  bone 
cutter.  They  know  how  it  increases  their 
profits. 

One  of  the  most  popular  bone  cutters 
among  thoroughbred  as  well  as  utility 


A  Great  Deal  of  Information  for 
a  Small  Cash  Outlay. 

We  call  the  attention  of  our  readers  to 
an  excellent  pocket  map  of  Massachusetts, 
published  and  issued  by  the  well  known 
firm  of  Rand-McNally  <v.  Co. ,  with  offices 
at  New  York,  Chicago  and  Los  Angeles. 

This  very  desirable  production  is  con- 
siderably more  than  its  mere  name  im- 
plies. In  addition  to  the  very  complete 
map  showing  accurately  the  location  of 
all  railroads,  cities,  towns,  villages,  post- 
offices,  lakes,  rivers,  etc.,  it  indicates  in 
a  plainly  understandable  manner  the  dif- 
ferent money  order  postoffices,  telegraph 
stations,  electric  lines,  and  names  the  ex- 
press companies  doing  business  over  each 
road,  which  latter  feature  maks  of  it  a 
reliable  and  authoritative  shippers'  guide. 
Every  city  and  town  is  indexed  alphabet- 
ically, and  it  is  shown  how  they  can 
quickly  be  located  on  the  map,  besides 
giving  new  census  population  figures  for 
each. 

For  the  convenience  of  the  travelling 
public,  best  hotels  at  many  of  the  princi- 
pal points  throughout  the  state  are  listed 
and  described,  and  altogether  this  com- 
bination of  map,  shippers'  guide,  and 
general  information  is  well  worth  the 
small  price  of  25  cents  per  copy  quoted. 


We  Still  Have 

A  limited  supply  of  back  numbers  of 
Fakm-Podxtht  which  we  shall  dispose  of 
at  the  nominal  price  of  10  back  numbers 
for  10  cents.  These  papers  contain  many 
excellent  articles  of  value,  and  a  small 
investment  of  this  kind  will  secure  more 
good  poultry  literature  for  the  price  than 
can  be  obtained  in  any  other  way.  We 
prepay  postage.  Order  at  once  while  the 
supply  lasts,  sending  cash  or  stamps  to 
Farm-Poultry  Pcb.  Co.,  Boston,  Mass. 


THE  POULTRY  BOOK  OF  THE  YEAR. 

Principles  and  Practice 

of  Poultry  Culture. 

By  JOHN   H.  ROBINSON.       Editor  of  Farm-Poultry.        Author  of  "Poultry-Craft,"    "Lessons  in  Poultry 

Keeping,"  "The  Common-Sense  Poultry  Doctor,"  Etc. 

A  Text-Book  for  Students  at  Agricultural  Colleges. 
A  Hand-Book  for  All  Interested  in  Good  Poultry- 

Six  Hundred  and  Eleven  Pages.     Five  Hundred  and  Seventy-Two  Illustrations.     Price  $3.00. 


 SPECIAL  OFFERS.  

Principles  and  Practice  of  Poultry  Culture,       -       --       --       --       --  $3.00 

Principles  and  Practice  of  Poultry  Culture,  and  Common-Sense  Poultry  Doctor,        -       -  3.25 

Principles  and  Practice  of  Poultry  Culture,  and  First  Lessons  in  Poultry  Keeping,  "First  series,"  3.25 

Principles  and  Practice  of  Poultry  Culture,  and  Poultry-Craft,           -----  4.00 

Principles  and  Practice  of  Poultry  Culture,  and  Farm-Poultry  one  year,     -       -       -       -  3.25 

To  Boston  and  Sub.  Stations,  $3.50;  to  Canada,  $3.40. 

FARM=P0ULTRY  PUBLISHING  COMPANY,  BOSTON,  MASS. 

To  say,  when  writing  advertisers,  "  SAW  AD.  IN  FARM-POULTRY,"  will  benefit  you— please  them— and  help  us. 


